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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
) ORNING BALLAD CONCERT.—Sarvurpay Next. 








i ORNING BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, 

SATURDAY Next, Jan. 5, at Three o'clock. Artists : Mdme Carlotta Patti, 
Miss Agnes Larkcom, and Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; 
Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Santley. Violin—Mdme Norman- 
Néruda. Mr Venables’ Choir, Conductor—Mr SipnEy Naytor. Stalls, 7s. 6d. 
Tickets, 4s., 3s., 28.,and 1s., of Austin’s, 8t James’s Hall; and Boosey & Co., 
295, Regent Street. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s,, the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
oe a weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PakkK, Royal 
Oak, W. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutivs Beweptcr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScHUBERTH. Eighteenth Season, 1884. The 
221st SOIREE MUSIOALE will take place on Thursday, Jan. 10th, 1884, The 
Prospectus will be issued the Third Week in January next, and can be obtained 
on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


OLLEGE OF ORGANI STS. 


Jan, 8th, at 10a.m.—EXAMINATION for ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Jan, 9th.—EXAMINATION for ASSOCIATESHIP. 

Jan. 10th.—EXAMINATION for FELLOWSHIP. 

N.B.—Candidates’ names must be sent in on or before Jan, Ist. 

Feb. 5th, at 8 p.m.—Herr EMILE BEHNKE on “Photographs of the Throat 
during Singing,” with Illustrations. 

March 4th, at 8 p.m.—W. DE Mansy SERGISON, Esq., will read a Paper on 
the subject of ‘‘ Choir Training.” 

April 5th, at 8 p.m.—F. J. Sawyer, Esq., Mus.Doc,, will read a Paper 
on “ Organists and Organ-Writers of the Nineteenth Century.” 
E. H. TURPIN, 

Hon. Secretary. 











95, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.O. 


) DLLE ALICE CAVE, Pianist from the Conservatoire 
Royal de Liége (two Gold Medals), has ARRIVED in Town. Applications 
for Concerts or Lessons to be addressed to 8, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 


PIANIST A Professor, who is compelled through ill-health 
to give up Teaching, is most anxious to secure his Son (aged 30) some 
APPOINTMENT at a School or elsewhere, where his knowledge of Music could be 
made serviceable, Address—‘‘ F, H.,” 49, Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 


A LADY seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a School as 
PIANOFORTE TEACHER, Non-Resident. Highest References.—Miss 
Frost, 13, Cornwal! Residences, Clarence Gate, N.W. 


‘(HE PROFESSIONAL POCKET-BOOK, published under 

the direction of Sir JuLitus BENEDICT, contains SPACES FOR EACH 
HOUR IN THE DAY. It is therefore specially useful for those who give 
Lessons or have many Engagements. Price in Roan, 3s.; in Russia, 6s.— 
RuDALL, OaRTE & Co., 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


ORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 
AJ for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 10s. 6d. per month) on the Three 
Years Hire System.—Lists free of C. S11LEs & Oo., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 


IA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 


Quatre Mains. Par I@NacE GriBsoNE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244 Regent Street, W. 


MS. LIBRETTO OF AN ENGLISH OPERA TO BE SOLD. 
THE LIBRETTO of a Three-Act OPERA, of a most 


Dramatic and Romantic character, on a French Historical Subject, Ad- 
dress, for particulars and terms, to “ BasHI Bazoox,” Musical World Office, 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 


























Gorers GARDEN THEATRE. 
The SEASON of the ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY, under the 


direction of Mr T, H. Frrenp, will COMMENCE on Monpay, January 7th, with 
Victor E, NESLER’s Grand Romantic Opera, “‘THE PIPER OF HAMELIN.” 


C. MAHILLON & CO., 


MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
42, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PARIS, 1878: GOLD MEDAL. 
SYDNEY, 1879: FIRST SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT. 





General Illustrated Catalogue (72 pages) post free on application. 


In proof of the excellence of their instruments, Messrs C. MAHILLON & Co, 
beg to refer to the high reputation the instruments enjoy in all quarters of the 
globe, as well as to the many medals and other recompenses carried off by them 
at various International Exhibitions (INCLUDING THE GOLD MEDAL, PaBRIs, 1878, 
and the “Frrst SPECIAL PRIZE oF MERIT”—the highest award—SyYDNEY, 
1879), 

Every Instrument is guaranteed as perfect in workmanship and tone, and, 
before it leaves the factory, is tuned by Musicians of eminence. 

Messrs O, MAHILLON & Oo. beg to SOLICIT A TRIAL, feeling confident that the 
result will prove highly satisfactory to all concerned. They will be happy to 
send instruments upon Approval, on payment of carriage and on receipt of good 
London references. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 





(jvsaaes ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

he Bank undertakes for its Oustomers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 

Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
App at the Office of the BiRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


New Song for a Soprano Voice by J. L, HATTON. 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 


Sona. 


WORDS BY J. STEWART. 
Music by 


% kk BATIOR. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 
Composed by J. L. Harton, “A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s. ; and “THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s. 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Dep6ét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
es. manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





Now Ready. 


FORM, OR DESIGN, IN MUSIC. 


BY 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
PART I—INSTRUMENTAL MUSIO. 

CHAPTER 1, Elements of Form ; 2. The Minuet ; 3. The Sonata; 4. The Varieties 
of the Sonata Form ; 5. The Sonata Form applied to different Movements ; 
6. The Rondo; 7. The Concerto; 8, Rhythm of First Movements. 

PART II—VOCAL MUSIC. 

CHAPTER 1. The Ballad, or People’s Song; 2. Form of the Ballads; 3, Single 
Movements—Design of Idea, The Madrigal, The Scarlatti Form, Free Fugal 
Form, The Sonata, The Rondo; 4. Groups of Movements—The Glee, Reci- 
tative, The Italian Cantata, Scena and Aria, The Anthem, Opera, Analysis 
of Fidelio, Oratorio. 

Part I., 6d.; Part II., 2s,; Complete 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘ Miss Prescott’s pamphlet on ‘ Form, or Design, in Music’ is sound and clear 
in statement. The authoress, one of the most distinguished of Sir George Mac- 
farren’s pupils, has largely imbibed her master’s spirit and method, and, in the 
absence of any book by him on the subject, this treatise is of special value. We 
have not been able always to follow Miss Prescott’s analysis of themes and forms, 
but there is much protit to be derived from reading her book, The most prac- 
tical part of a minute study of form is the grasp it gives of phrasing, a matter 
that every singer, player, or conductor ought to feel and understand. Miss 
Prescott deals both with vocal and instrumental forms. _ The little treatise is 
published by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street.”— Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, 
December, 1883, 





Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET... .._..._.. price 4/- 
(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 
OVERLEAF i. e af .+ price 4/- 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


GAVOTTE IN D, for the Pianoforte 
GIGUE IN G, for the Pianoforte vy 


Composed by 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

- Messrs Duncan Davison & Co.'s firm include two pianoforte pieces, a Gavotte 
and Gigue, from the pen of Miss Lillie Albrecht. These are very creditable to 
the author’s fancy and skill, and above the common order in certain respects.” 

—Daily Telegraph, 


THE STREAMLET. 


ETUDE DE SALON. 


BY 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“«The Streamlet,’ an Etude de Salon, for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht, is 
cleverly designed, and has no small element of originality to qualify it.”— 
The Morning Post, 


TWILIGHT FANCIES. 





.» price 4/- 
+ price 4/- 








BALLAD. 
Words by Mrs M. A. BAINES. 
Music by 
WW. CC. caves. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The beautiful words in Mrs Baines’s charming and poetical ballad are 
combined in this welcome addition to the song music of the day, of which it 
it should form a prominent item, with a light and attractive melody which the 
able composer has interwoven with the imaginative sentiment expressed by the 
words, rendering the piece still more acceptable. It is easy and flowing, with 
here and there a bright sparkling phrase, and cannot fail to be generally 
acceptable.” —Brighton Examiner, 

“* Twilight Fancies,’ a ballad, music by W. C. Levey, words by Mrs M. A. 
Baines, is one well worthy of notice, and would prove very effective if sung with 
that expression which it necessarily requires, The air is sweet and taking, 
which, together with the admirably adapted words, will prove a valuable 
adjunct to any musical programme.”— Brighton Gazette. 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND sie ys OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
rice 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRaNK MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
[2 PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
T 


HE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 4 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Oo, (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enric ' — avery and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,andin Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. — are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 




















Just Published, 


DEAR LAND OF MY FATHERS 


(“BONNY PORTMORD ”’) 
IRISH MELODY, 


Sung by Mr Srncxarr Dun in his Irish Entertainment. 
and the Music arranged by 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


TZIGANESCA. 


DEDICATED TO THE KHEDIVE OF 
Price 4s. 


REVERIE. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Composed by CARLO DUCCI. 

Both the above pieces were performed by the Composer, at Mdme Sophie 
Tueski and Miss Anita Austin’s Concert, at the Highbury Atheneum, on 
Thursday, November Ist. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


The Words written 





Ea@yprtT, 





NEW MAROH FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


L'ECO DELLE MONTAGNE: 


CANTO PoPOLARE ITALIANO, IN GUISA DI 
MARCIA. 
Composta da 
G. GARIBOLDI. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs Chappell & Co, again offer the public a good shilling’s 
worth in the Christmas number of their Musical Magazine. It is, 
as usual, devoted entirely to dance music, of which there are ten 
examples, namely, five waltzes, by Caroline Lowthian, Waldteufel, 
Capitani, Valmency, and Senior, respectively ; a set of quadrilles 
and one of lancers, founded by D’Albert upon themes from Rip van 
Winkle, and three polkas. At a fraction over a penny each, these 
things, all good of their kind, cannot be called dear. Messrs 
Chappell are the publishers, also, of Gray’s Hlegy, the cantata by 
Mr Alfred Cellier, produced at the Leeds Festival in October last. 
This work has been so recently discussed that there is present need 
only to point out its adaptedness for use by choral societies on a 
comparatively small scale. To such a purpose the music lends 
itself by — and a character easily appreciated. Some of its 
numbers could, moreover, be detached for separate use at a miscel- 
laneous concert, and would there make a good effect. Of the songs 
published lately by this firm, not a few deserve special note. 
Among them are three by the veteran J. L. Hatton, who has taken 
Tom Hood’s little poems, ‘‘ Forget Me Not,” ‘‘ The Time of Roses,” 
and ‘‘ Wooing.” Music from Mr Hatton cannot fail to show features 
of special excellence, even when its aim is only to please the least 
cultured taste. In the present case the aim is high and the work 
quite worthy of him who years ago composed the Czapek songs— 
the group of masterpieces to whiek belongs ‘‘ Anthea.” We need 
attempt no distinction in referring to the pieces before us. Amateurs 
if they are wise will obtain all three. More elaborate in construction 
than the songs by Mr Hatton are two from the pen of MrG. J. 
Bennett, whose ability we have frequently pointed out in connection 
with the Royal Academy of Music. Mr Bennett has set George 
Withers’s ‘‘ Lullaby” and a “Spring Song” in a fashion which 
shows that he favours the German school of Schumann and Franz. 
In other words, the pianoforte part is not mere accompaniment, 
but co-ordinate with, and even, at times, ranking before, that of 
the voice. Songs of this kind are not adapted for the wide popu- 
larity enjoyed by some others, but connoisseurs esteem them, and 
Mr Bennett’s examples are well worthy of regard. The ‘ Lullaby ” 
belongs to a hackneyed class, but is quite unconventional. We 
will add—and quite beautiful. In this connection let us note, also, 
six songs composed by F. H. Cowen, and, as to three of them, much 
sung of late by Miss Santley at the Popular Concerts and elsewhere. 
We have several times commented upon examples from the set, but 
now is the time to speak of them as a whole, and to say that, 
written for art rather than profit, they honour the artist. Mr 
Cowen’s graceful talent and his abundant musicianship are both 
turned to the best account. Two songs by Michael Watson— 
‘*Somebody’s Pride” and ‘ Swinging ”—belong to a less ambitious 
class, and fulfil the conditions of a ballad in that they are narratives 
set to music rather than lyrics. The first is touching, the second 
is piquant, while, if the music be simple, it is also appropriate. Of 
the same class is Isidore de Lara's ‘‘ Where Memory dwells,” but 
this composer’s ‘‘ Last Night” strikes a higher chord. Entering 
into the spirit of some beautiful love verses by Clement Scott, 
Mr de Lara has written a really striking and, as to certain features, 
even original piece, which we commend to the notice of drawing- 
room vocalists. Deserving attention, likewise, are ‘“‘ Linked To- 
gether” (Berthold Tours), ““So Sweet a Story” (Cotsford Dick), 
“*The Gladiators” (E. R. Terry), and ‘‘In April” (Caroline Low- 
thian). These songs make no unusual pretensions, but are good of 
their kind. The Duke of Albany is the second Prince of our Royal 
house who has contributed to the repertory of the ball-room. Look- 
ing at his ‘‘ Fontainebleau ” waltz simply for merit and not with 
reference to the composer’s exalted station we can honestly use 
words of praise. Alike in melody and play of rhythm the waltz is 
excellent. G. and A. Delbriick’s ‘‘ Dolce Far Niente” and Luke 
Wheeler's ‘‘ Daisy ” are works of the same class. Mr Wheeler is 
also the author of a very spirited polka, fitly called ‘‘ Chic,” with 
which may be bracketed Bucalossi’s ‘‘P. and 0.” Both are full of 
‘* go,” the second more especially. Among Messrs Chappell’s publi- 
cations for the pianoforte a ‘‘ Suite in G,” by Edwin Shute, stands 
conspicuous. It comprises a gavotte, minuet, and bourrée, of which 
the second and third are true to the model, and pleasing. The 
minuet we like less, because it aims at more and misses the mark. 
These old dance forms will not lend themselves graciously to 
elaborations. A berceuse by G. Delbriick is an easy and unpre- 
tending piece, which demands expressive playing for effect. An 
impromptu, ‘‘ Thérése,” by J. W. Bowling, does not lack ideas, 
but seems to have been put together by an inexperienced hand, 
This cannot be said of a ‘‘ French Patrol March,” by L. Gregh, 
which is well laid out, and otherwise sufficiently interesting in its 
way. 








The publications of Messrs Boosey & Co. include a very interest- 
ing volume entitled ‘Songs of Old Ireland,” being a collection of 
fifty melodies ‘‘unknown in England,” arranged by Villiers Stanford, 
with words by A. P. Graves. As only the other day we noticed 
another collection of Irish tunes taken from the source—the Petrie 
collection—whence most of these come, it would appear that the 
present fashion of ‘justice to Ireland” does not overlook Irish 
music. We are glad of it. Every genuine-folk melody has its 
value, and in this instance Mr Villiers Stanford—who is quite 
justified in dedicating his book to Johannes Brahms—gives us that 
which is valuable indeed. We regard it as a most important help 
to knowledge of the national music of these islands. Most of the 
tunes are distinctly characteristic and ‘‘racy of the soil,” while 
Mr Stanford’s accompaniments, though in a few cases too elaborate 
for their purpose, are on the whole well judged and appropriate, 
We need scarcely add that they are musicianly. The “ Parish 
Anthem Book” is a collection of fifty anthems, including a large 
number of old-established favourites, such as Croft’s ‘‘ Cry aloud 
and shout,” Kent’s ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” and Richardson’s ‘‘O, how 
amiable.” These works are published also in fifty penny numbers ; 
but together they make up a handsome volume, and in that form 
will be of great use to country choirs. Looking down the table of 
contents is like walking through a gallery of familiar portraits. 
Matching this on the secular side of art is the ‘‘Choral Union,” a 
collection of forty glees and part-songs all more or less well known 
and popular. Here the range of choice is wide, embracing the 
Thomas Ford of long ago, and the Joseph Barnby of to-day, while 
of the great masters, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Handel, 
and Wagner are all represented. It may be objected that the 
Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin is neither a glee nor a part-song, but 
in a book called the ‘Choral Union” who shall lay down limita- 
tions? The songs lately issued by Messrs Boosey include some 
that have already become favourites. Such are ‘‘ Children’s 
Prayers”—one of the most acceptable examples of Mr Molloy’s 
talent for melodic expression, and a very touching effusion ; A. H. 
Behrend’s ‘‘ Daddy,” in which the musical interest refrains on 
principle from overriding that of the words; ‘‘ The Owl,” Stephen 
Adams’s latest characteristic song, and ‘‘ Highwayman Jack,” in 
which Mr Herbert Reeves shows that he can take kindly to the 
style of Prince Poniatowski’s ‘‘ Yeoman’s Wedding,” though his 
subject be different. Of higher musical pretensions than these is 
Frank L. Moir’s ‘‘Only Once More,” a really impassioned and 
moving love song, by no means wanting artistic merit. Still better 
is F. H. Cowen’s ‘“‘ A Song and a Rose ”—one of the simple and 
unaffected, yet, withal, most musical things which this composer 
knows so well how to write. It should become a favourite in every 
refined home. Among Messrs Boosey’s instrumental pieces are 
arrangements for the organ, by Dr Spark, of Sullivan’s ‘‘ Lost 
Chord” and Cowen’s “ Better Land.” The ?— songs in 
question lend themselves graciously to, if they do not actually 
invite, Dr Spark’s treatment, and the result, especially as regards 
the ‘ Lost Chord,” is quite satisfactory. The arrangement might 
be used by voice and harmonium with a little obvious adaptation, 
inasmuch as the words are inserted. ‘‘Camp Life ” is the title of a 
spirited march by Sir Julius Benedict, who has written few things 
of the kind with greater spontaneity. It might be the music of 
one who basks in the sun of life’s morning, so fresh is it. ‘‘ Come 
if you dare,” a fantasia on English airs, by Jules de Sivrai, should 
be looked upon rather as an exercise in scales and arpeggios than 
anything else. Two waltzes, on the other hand, speak of amuse- 
ment in very pleasant strains. They are ‘‘Only Friends,” founded 
on Marzials’ song by C. Coote, and the ‘‘ Southern Breeze” by J. 
Meissler. Both are tuneful and danceable.—D. 7. 








BrussELs.—A new buffo opera, Le Présomptif, words by MM. 
Hennequin and Valabrégue, music by M. Gregh, has been success- 
fully produced at the ThéAtre Royal des Galeries St Hubert. The 
libretto is of the usual description in such works, as the reader will 
easily believe on being informed that it turns upon the troubles of 
Barbotin XXXVI, King of Cocassie, while engaged in finding a 
husband for his daughter Sophie. The music, which does not err on 
the score of too much originality, is, as a rule, pleasing, besides con- 
taining several numbers which were warmly —- The piece 
was well played, and put on the stage with much liberality and good 
taste.—Les Fiancailles de Colombine is the title of a new comic opera 
just performed for the first time and favourably received at the 
Théatre de la Renaissance. The librettist and composer, two 
Belgians, are both public officials, and, being compelled consequently 
to conceal their identity, call themselves respectively M. Moriss and 
M. Patrie. Another new piece, Son Excellence ma Femme, is an- 
nounced for early production at the same theatre.—From an occa- 
sional Correspondent. 
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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Annual General Meeting of the Edinburgh University Musical 
Society was held on November 22nd in the Music Class Room. ‘There 
were present—Sir Herbert Oakeley, President of the Society ; Vice- 
Presidents — Sir Alexander Grant, Professors Flint, Butcher, 
Rutherford, and Muirhead ; Dr Woodhead, Dr Sydney Marsden, 
Mr G. Gordon, Mr Small, and others. 

The chair was taken, as usual, by Professor Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
President, who said :—‘‘ Sir Alexander, Professors, and Members of 
our Musical Society,—In welcoming the Society here for the 
thirteenth year since its re-organization, my first duty is to explain 
to novices the main objects of this annual meeting, which are, to 
hear the Chairman’s and Honorary Treasurer’s reports, to elect 
oftice-bearers for the session, and to re-animate members—or 
embers which, after the brilliant success of last March, must still 
remain aglow, and which, let us hope, will be fanned into flame 
during a year in which the occurrence of the Tercentenary will draw 
increased attention to this University, and will attract here many 
savants in science and art. These illustrious guests will require, 
amongst other festal greetings, some serenading by our Choral 
Society. To new-comers here some reference to the aim and history 
of that excellent institution, which I hope they are about to join, 
seems necessary, and although older members may find such details 
wearisome, it cannot do them harm to be once a year reminded of 
regulations, responsibilities, privileges, and achievements. Of the 
latter, echoes have been heard in other lands, and our example here 
has been successfully followed by students of the other Universities 
of Scotland.” 

The Society’s rules having been read, Sir Herbert continued— 

‘* As to responsibilities, the chief one is regularity in coming here 
once a week to practise. And in the way of privileges—well, they 
are so great and so many that if I attempted to enumerate half of 
them we should be here along time. In respect to shortcomings, 
too, or rather hindrances, I might give a tolerably long recital, but 
it is pleasanter to recite some achievements, and to touch on some 
salient points in our history. The first public hint towards the 
formation in Scotland of such an association as ours seems to have 
been dropped in an inaugural address, delivered in this class-room 
in 1866, in which it was said, in allusion to the practical working of 
this Chair,—‘ Premising that all attempts as regards a difficult 
question must necessarily be experimental, I think that a 
choral class might be formed. When I was an undergraduate at 
Oxford an association existed among the students under the title of 
the ‘ University Amateur Musical Society,’ and enabled us to give, 
with professional instrumental help, terminal concerts; . . . it 
would afford opportunity of introducing excellent glees and choruses 
for men’s voices.’ And the germ of our Society may be traced toa 
concert given, a few months after that address, by the Committee 
of the Athletic Club, which was announced simply as ‘ University 
Amateur Concert, in which the performers will consist chietly of 
members of the University, assisted by the Professor of Music, and 
several other members of the Senatus Academicus’ (including our 
late revered Sir Robert Christison and Professor Maclagan), ‘and 
of some members of the now moribund Society of Cecilia ’—that 
patron saint of music and the organ, on whose Day, it may be noted, 
as a good omen, our Musical Society has again re-assembled. 
The next year, 1868, the concert was announced, with prophetic 
vision, as the ‘ Annual University Concert.’ At these earlier con- 
certs, besides the active professorial support just mentioned, great 
aid was given by Dr Thomas Hamilton, a son of the great Sir 
William, Dr Deas, then at Chester, and by my friend, and now 
colleague, Professor Rutherford, who, as secretary, was instrumental, 
and as soloist was vocal, in helping us. Nor should the fostering 
care of our treasurer, Mr Small, in these early days remain un- 
recorded in even a brief record of our history. At the next concert, 
in 1869, an orchestral symphony first made its appearance in our 
programmes, and two years later the Society was entirely re- 
organized and the scene of its weekly practice meetings was changed 
from the Lower Museum Hall to the more suitable building in which 
we are now assembled. In 1873 the good work effected by the 
Association was recognized by royalty, in my receiving the assent 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh to become our Patron. And as 
such patronage is carefully and exceptionally granted, the favour 
should be duly appreciated. By this time our concerts had become 
popular in Edinburgh, and heard of abroad. The best known 
German musical paper, Die Signale, published at Leipzic, at once 
the biblical and musical centre of Germany, gave a favourable 
mention of our programme of 1874—a fact worth recording. The 
time would fail me were I to recount to you the «doings of all who 
a page footprints on the sands of time, but the memory 
should be kept green of such helpers as Professors tamsay Wright, 





of Toronto, MacKendrick and Stirling, Dr Macleod, Dr Roxburgh 
(now aiding music as well as sick folk at Weston-super-Mare), Dr 
Pringle, Dr Beck, &c., ‘fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum,’ whose 
names not only evidence the great aid given to us by the medical 
faculty, but thus seem to show that music and medicine may be taken 
in alternate doses with special benefit to the patient, and, moreover, 
that the musical dose is conducive, not antagonistic as used to be 
feared, to a high place in medical honours. 

“Each year I affirm that our last concert was our best. But, as 
I tell you the truth, it isa matter of much congratulation, that in 
the face of difficulties which, I may safely say, are experienced by 
no other musical society existing, we should be able, year by year, 
to keep up the gradual crescendo which commenced so pianissimo 
some seventeen years ago, and which I trust may only differ from 
the technical musical term I borrow in its having no diminuendo. 
There is no doubt that the performance of the chorus last March 
was better than any previously attained, there was less shouting 
and still less ‘extemporising,’ which used to be indulged in by a 
few members, now I hope reduced to a minimum, who at some 
former concerts, and at many practisings here, have, no doubt un- 
wittingly, always exhibited a marked predilection for singing any 
part but their own, or even interpolating a little song of their own 
composition considerably less in harmony or in key with the rest of 
the chorus than the notes before them. These were the most hope- 
less members to deal with, for, as our choirmaster would confirm, 
they have been generally regular attendants at practisings, but, 
probably from deficiency in ear, seemed quite unaware of having in- 
vented strange sounds wholly independent of the laws of harmony. 
But there was real progress last winter in intonation and in light 
and shade, and the most satisfactory point to look back upon and to 
record is the determination of all to do their best, and to second the 
conductor in every way, for which I expressed my thanks last 
spring, and which, as many of you were then absent, I now wish to 
repeat. Further, at the last concert the instrumental selections were 
of much interest, including a little-known overture and symphony, 
and solos by pianists of real ability,—Mr Crooke, to whom we owe so 
much also as accompanist, and Mr McEwen, who at Cambridge has 
already taken a First Class both in Classics and Mathematics at 
his first examination, and has been elected a member of the 
admirable University Musical Society there, for which he played, 
with great success, only last week. The diffusion of 
musical knowledge at public schools and Universities is beginning 
to shew results. Every University of Great Britain and Ireland 
has now musical societies, and at the great public schools of Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, Marlborough, Clifton, Cheltenham, &c., as well 
as in Scottish public schools, music is made a feature, instead of 
being pi as in my Rugby days, an effeminacy. The results 
of general advance of musical taste, arising from the greater facilities 
of obtaining professional instruction at several new schools or 
Academies of Music established of late years—the latest one at 
Dulwich last month—have been more than once dwelt on at annual 
meetings here, and I will not on this occasion give such details. 
But perhaps the most distinct evidence of the change for the better, 
which has certainly been caused by the increased attention to the 
subject just alluded to—at Universities and public schools—is, the 
great multiplication of male amateurs of music. Not very many 
years ago it was seldom indeed that so rare a male bird as an 
amateur male instrumentalist was to be seen, or rather heard, in 
these latitudes, and his appearance was not a wholly welcome 
phenomenon, being sometimes supposed to have something super- 
natural or uncanny about it. In these more enlightened and less 
superstitious days the apparition is so frequent as to be divested of 
any mystery or peculiarity. The proportion of men among the 
audience at a concert is about twenty to one to what it was twenty 
years ago, and as to amateur male performers on some instrument, 
or those who can take part in a chorus or part-song, the increase is 
about as great. Indeed, among students of this University not 
only has some insight into choral music been attained, but recently 
some promising attempts have been made towards the formation of 
an amateur orchestra, which I hear of with great satisfaction, and 
wish the movement every possible success. Here, however, the 
difficulties are far greater than those of forming an amateur student 
chorus. Every one has a voice of some sort, and a great authority 
on vocal music asserts that any one can learn to sing, but to play 
even tolerably well on an instrument requires far more and far 
earlier study and practice than to take a part in choral music. An 
excellent musician, in giving some hints to amateur violinists, closes 
with two practical remarks :—(1) ‘ Do not take up the violin unless 
you mean to work hard at it.’ (2) ‘It is almost hopeless to attempt 
to master the violin after the age of ten.’ The whole family of 
stringed instruments require long and. arduous study, and some of 
the wind instruments, such as the oboe or horn, are scarcely ever 
successfully manipulated by amateurs. In fact, the musical training 
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and artistic competency necessary for orchestral players are gene- 
rally much underrated, especially if high class compositions are 
attempted. 

‘*The musician whose advice I have just quoted (Mr Haweis) 
gives an amusing account of a rehearsal of an incipient amateur 
orchestral society.” 

The passage having been read, Sir Herbert Oakeley continued— 

“‘ Without anticipating scenes of this kind in these precincts, it 
should also be taken into consideration that the formation, or 
rather the keeping-up of an orchestra, involves considerable expense, 
both as to instruments, and desks, &c., and the care of them, and 
as to the scores and parts to be purchased. But what I am saying 
on this matter is only admonitory, and certainly not intended to 
discourage a feature in student life here as novel as it is commend- 
able. And it is satisfactory that, as with our Choral Society, so 
in the case of an orchestra, Edinburgh students are taking the 
initiative of the Scottish Universities. Another word of caution 
may be added—that so long as an incipient band of amateurs play 
together for their own improvement and recreation, or to a limited 
number of friends, their laudable efforts are to be looked upon from 
an entirely different standpoint to that in the case of their asking 
an audience, perhaps on payment, to hear their performance at a 
public concert. In such a case it seems to me the complexion of 
the matter is quite changed, and that efficiency, only attainable by 
a considerable period of practice and experience, should alone be a 
passport to playing in public. Assuring students instrumentally 
inclined of all sympathy, and apologizing for this orchestral Jnter- 
mezzo, I now return to the affairs of our Choral Society. 

‘* As it grows older, its work and its influence bear fruit, and its 
name and its doings are wafted far away by its many members who 
travel or who settle in foreign lands. Here, again, is an illustration 
of that ‘ Union in Song’ of which, to Mendelssohn’s fine music, we 
sang in 1879, commencing, according to the English translation— 

‘ What unites in distant countries hearts of fortune forced to roam ? 

Tis the Song whose spirit leads us back again to memory’s home.’ 

‘* And scarcely a year passes without some proof of the truth of 
those lines, afforded in one way or another to members of this 
society. I have on former occasions recounted my own experience 
—let me now mention that of others. When our esteemed honorary 
secretary, Dr. Woodhead, was in Mecklenburg-Schwerin this 
summer, he visited Rostock, famed for one of the largest organs, 
and for one of the smallest of Universities in North Germany, at 
which the Professor of Music, Herr Curschmann, had heard good of 
our Society, and sent you and myself a sympathising and friendly 
greeting, which hardly could have been anticipated from the remote 
shores of the Baltic. Again, one of our members who spent last 
winter in Germany, has had some musical experience there, which 
I hope he is here present to mention to the meeting.” 

After Sir Herbert Oakeley’s speech, remarks were addressed to 
the meeting by Mr James H. Macdonald, Mr John Small, the 
honorary treasurer, Principal Sir Alexander Grant, Professor Flint, 
Professor Butcher, Dr R. Sydney Marsden, and Professor Ruther- 
ford, Finally the President proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Principal and Professors, and, in answer to a request, played as 
appropriate to the year and day, one of Luther’s chorales, and the 
march from Handel’s Ode to St Cecilia’s Day. The proceedings then 
terminated. 

—— 


LA FARANDOLE. 


A new ballet was brought out at the Grand Opera, Paris, on 
Friday evening, Dec. 14, with brilliant success. Entertainments of 
this kind cost such large sums of money and excite so much interest 
among almost all classes of Parisians that no apology need be offered 
for attaching to them the importance which, on artistic grounds, 
they really deserve. To speak of recent ballets only, Sylvia cost 
£5,500, and Yedda no less than £6,000 sterling to mount. La 
Farandole, the work produced to-night, is not a whit inferior to any 
of its predecessors either in the elegance of the dresses or the beauty 
of the scenery. Each of the three views it presents is indeed a 
— in the best sense of the word. The first act takes place at a 
ittle village in the immediate neighbourhood of Arles, the famous 
ruins of the Arena being seen in the background. Olivier, a young 
peasant, is in love with Vivette, but dares not ask for her hand. 
He is teased by the maidens of the village, whose levity is, how- 
ever, reproved by an old beggar telling them that if they give 
thought to nothing but dancing the farandole they will be con- 
demned to haunt the Arena of Arles after death, there to dance 
through all eternity. ‘The old man is threatened by the villagers, 
but saved by the lovers, to whom he promises all he has to offer— 
his protection. He soon has occasion to keep his word, for when 
Olivier is repulsed by Vivette’s father the lad is assured by the old 








man that if he will repair to the Arena that night he shall have his 
will. The second act opens in the interior of the ruins, a singularly 
beautiful and effective scene. Here the ‘‘ unfaithful souls,” as they 
are called in the libretto, are doomed to dance every night. The 
wanderer who remains indifferent to their charms shall have his 
will, while he who fails shall be doomed. Olivier accepts the 
ordeal, and all the fascinations of the fairy spirits are thrown away 
upon him, until the chief of the band assumes the form of Vivette 
herself, and in this disguise takes from him the ring of betrothal. 
No sooner has their object been attained than the faithless sister- 
hood burst into a wild farandole, pursuing each other through the 
dark arches and into the moonlighted spaces of the weird Arena. 
The last scene takes place in a wild spot near a rock that hangs 
over the waters of the Rhone. Olivier is about to throw himself into 
the river when Vivette’s father takes pity on his sorrow and gives 
his consent. The wedding festivities are already in full swing, 
when the sky darkens and the ‘‘ unfaithful soul” who is possessed 
of Olivier’s ring appears to claim her bridegroom. But here the 
beggar comes to the rescue; seizing a tambourine, he starts the 
farandole, and leads the unresisting spirit to the edge of the preci- 
pice, whence she falls into the river below. The title of The Faran- 
dole is thus amply justified, this exhilarating dance, for which the 
inhabitants of the South of France are supposed to have a veritable 
passion, appearing under different aspects in each act, and serving 
as a thread to join the various scenes together. Nothing more 
picturesque can be witnessed than the long chains of daintily dressed 
danseuses threading their way across the stage in shapes of infinite 
variety. The second scene will of course remind opera-goers of 
the ballet in Robert le Diable, but the various methods of seduction 
are contrived with new effects. Great stress is laid here on the 

novel method of dressing adopted by the young lady who attempts 
to work the charm of physical beauty. She discards, it seems, the 
ordinary corset for some mysterious structure of indiarubber. Upon 

such details there is no need to dwell ; enough that the fairies look 

charming as, with lights in their hair, they dart in and out of the 

gloomy arches, now disappearing in the darkness, now gleaming in 

the white moonlight, and that their dances are arranged with rare 

skill. The heroine of the story is Mdlle Mauri, who danced with 

such grace, finish, and precision as left no loophole for criticism. 

It is not possible for the art to be carried toa further pitch of 

refinement. The music, by M. Théodore’ Dubois, is throughout 

tuneful, elegant, and, above all, admirably adapted to its object. 

The pianoforte score, I may add, printed in elegant style, has 

already been published by M. Henri Hugel.—Paris Correspondence 

of the ** Daily Telegraph.” 


MUSICAL COPYRIGHT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Sir,—Allow me, on public grounds, to revert to the bearing of 
the law of copyright in music. 

Two concerts were given lately in Hertford in connecticn with our 
local School of Art. Claims were made upon the committee imme- 
diately for ‘‘ damages ” to the amount of £14 for the performance of 
the duet, ‘‘ The moon has raised her lamp above,” by Benedict ; and 
of £6 for the solo, ‘‘ Yes, let me like a soldier fall,” by Wallace— 
£20 in all ; and the payment of the £6 was enforced on our solicitor’s 
advising us that we had no remedy. 

Thus it will be seen that men are fined heavily for damaging a 
person whom they have really benefitted. The performance of a 
song advertises it and directs attention to its merits in the most 
effective manner ; therefore, the act promotes the sale of that song, 
and does good to the owner of the copyright. This is proved by the 
fact that music publishers, even of the highest rank, habitually send 
songs, ‘‘with their compliments,” to known singers, both professional 
and amateur, in order that they may be performed. 

It is the opinion of musical men that Lord Folkestone’s Act of 
1882 fails because it is not retrospective, and may even increase the 
danger to the unsuspecting. 

At present, the chief sufferers are those who get up small concerts 
for charitable objects: the local amateurs, the country clergy, the 
poor governesses, and people who know nothing about the ‘local 
agent of the Copyright Protection Association,” and who think 
merely to promote some charity. 

For their benefit let me add no song may be performed without 
written permission, unless that be guaranteed on the title-page. 

C. T. CopHaAM. 








Monicu.—Paul Kalisch, eldest son of the late D. Kalisch, of the 
Kladderadatsch, made a successful début at the Theatre Royal, as 
Raoul in Les Huguenots. 
lamps. 


He was repeatedly called before the 
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A MUSICAL CURATE, 


In the Rev. J. Henry Davis, curate of the Parish Church, West 
Derby, the art of music has acquired a votary who is apparently 
very much at home in both its sacred and secular branches ; and as 
he is said to be a highly cultured example of the increasing class 
known as the ‘‘ musical curate,” it may not be amiss to place our- 
selves en rapport with a nascent power in matters musical. Mr 
Davis has given a pianoforte recital in the somewhat lethargic 
district of West Derby, and as the rev. gentleman has made an 
autopsy of his feelings and sentiments through the medium of an 
analytical programme, it is especially valuable to appraise the 
musical intelligence ‘of those who some day may be set over us as 
bishops, after being partial to the harp and organ during a con- 
venient lull in the parish. A correspondent has disclosed the 
hidden reason for Mr Davis’s apparition as pianist. Finding that 
Mr Best—who has been organist of the Parish Church for some 
years—had blown the dust out of the organ pipes to such purpose 
that in his (Mr Davis’s) opinion the time was fully come for a 
different motive power to be applied to the groaning bellows of 
Messrs Gray and Davison’s fine instrument, the rev. gentleman in a 
happy moment conceived the idea of forestalling the charitably dis- 
posed in the capacious parish by giving a piano display of his own 
in aid of funds for a (desired) hydraulic engine. The recital accord- 
ingly took place in the school-room affiliated to the church, on the 
30th ult. Although our lately-reformed Philharmonic Society con- 
tinues to exact silver for the diminishing analysis of its book of 
‘*words,” the Rev. J. H. Davis diffused a six-page annotator at a 
charge of threepence, and his exordium was thus delivered :— 

Overture.....ssovser “* Zauber flite”.........006 Mozart. 
MOP COA. 5500080000 SGA BEE sevenssesece Bendel. 

‘* Mozart's overture to the Magic Flute is well-known and full of 
beauty. The descriptive little piece of Bendel’s is entitled Promenade 
a Chatelard.” 

The orchestral overture in severe contrapuntal form, though 
instinct with Mozart’s genius, is unusual as a piano solo and must 
have undergone “‘ arrangement” by some one,—say Liszt, a brother 
clergyman of the Latin persuasion. As a composer, Bendel is not 
much known. ‘‘Of Bendel’s” is not harmonious. It will be 
observed that Mr Davis is parsimonious in the matter of analysis, 
not having yet warmed to his work. Now for selection No. 2 :— 

Sonata......... ‘Consolation ”......... Dussek 

“* This is perhaps the best as it is the most admired composition for 
the pianoforte by Dussek.” 

The melodious detached piece by Dussek has hitherto been known 
as an ‘‘ Andante,” and as such is much beloved of ladies of tender 
years at the breaking up of school duties ; however the voice of 
Convocation, as it were, pronounces it to be a ‘‘ Sonata.” Sonatas 
are not usually to be met with in one movement. Dussek has com- 
posed thirty-two sonatas for the piano, of which some of the later 
works are hardly inferior to similar compositions by Beethoven and 
require enormous technical powers—as Mr Davis remarks somewhere 
above. 

Andante...... ** Violin Concerto”’......... 
TAO 5 53s os. sesoeees nocceeeeesiees eet 

“ These exquisite gems of music speak for themselves. Mendelssohn 
seems breathed in every phrase.” 

A movement from an orchestral work can hardly be essayed with 
any success upon an instrument of percussion such as the pianoforte, 
and though Mendelssohn seems ‘breathed in every phrase,” the 
divine afflatus must ever be absent. The arranger’s name of this 
piece is not disclosed, nor are we told which Capriccio was chosen, 
Having taken leave of analysis, Mr Davis moodily withholds bare 
information. Heaviness, however, may only endure for a night, so 
let us greet the next item by the late Mr Handel, who, it is said, 
knew how to handle the organ and quilled-harpsichord ;— 

Organ Concerto, No. 2...........cec0evveee Handel. 

by The arrangement of this concerto for the pianoforte hy Miss 
Zimmermann is very fine, and needs only to be heard to be thoroughly 
appreciated,” 

_ By the laws of inversion we have mention made of the ‘‘ arranger” 
in this case a lady not related to the Zimmermann of Solitude—and 
again not a word as to the scope of the composer’s work or its salient 
points. An ‘‘organ”’ concerto, discoursed on the tinkling tone of a 
piano, is at best a caricature ; however, after this item in the pro- 
gramme, Mr Davis and “arrangements” of any kind are utter 
strangers. The composer, Martin, is about to descend upon us 
during afternoon kettledrum— 

Pastoral.........‘¢ The Woodlands”......... Charles Martin. 

“This is a quaint drawing-room piece of several years ago, with 
attempts to imitate the rustling of the leaves, the yathering and dis- 
persing of a storm, ani the village bells in the distance.” 


} Mendelssohn. 





The name of Martin is not altogether unknown in the Hundred of 
West Derby or neighbouring Wirral, and as the church bells are not 
specialized in this romantic item, it is only fair to infer that the 
more acceptable village belles are lying in wait for the subsidence 
of the tempest in the tea-pot of Martin of several years ago. 

SONAEG, ....2+000008 <¢ Pathdtique”... ...0.00 Beethoven. 
“One of the finest of this grand composer’s many glorious sonatas 
Sor the pianoforte.” 

‘“‘ Let us praise famous men”—by all means, but where is the 
expected clerical manna? How about the opening harmonies of the 
sonata—: the succeeding Allegro, Adagio, and fanciful Finale, which 
the assembled patients were waiting for in burning periods? From 
fire let us now plunge into water in swift descent !— 

$6 Tit Cascade” .. ..rerecreererceeveedernst Pauer 


This is the only piece not annotated, being a hackneyed ‘‘ teaching 
piece” of the past generation. Besides, a cascade presupposes 
water ;—again, water is a very necessary question in a hydraulic 
engine—hence much reticence. 

OPM exon sigcsevvevetanees Benedict. 

“ This is a fireworky piece of music on some well-known Welsh airs, 
composed expressly for Mdme Arabella Goddard.” 

To the word “‘ fireworky,” as applied to the aged knight’s fantasia, 
probably no one would demur more strenuously than Sir Julius 
Benedict. The Steinway American piano used at this recital was a 
fine instrument, being conveyed overland from the city of Man- 
chester, from whence we also receive heavy consignments of German 
music weekly, as our concert-subscribers know to their dismay. 

It will be observed that notice has only been taken of the literary 
achievements of the rev. reciter. As to his musical abilities and 
delicate fingering on a Steinway, it would answer no useful purpose 
to speak. Weare so often told of the advanced “culture” said to 
be general at the present day that it appeared highly interesting, if 
not amusing, to note how the varied and ethereal properties of music 
affect different minds, 


a | 


BERLIN, 
( Correspondence. ) 


Mdlle Cornelia Kirchhoff and Herr Linden, organists, lately gave 
a most successful concert in the Neue Kirche, for the benefit of the 
Luther Memorial. ‘‘The lady,” says the Berliner Tagblatt, ‘‘ pos- 
sesses extraordinary executive skill, especially in the management 
of the pedal, and the manner in which she performs the most diffi- 
cult manual passages is well nigh perfection, She is most certainly 
a highly interesting artist, such as we but rarely meet.”—On being 
interviewed a short time since by one of the staff of the Bérsen- 
zeitung, Mdme Pauline Lucca is reported to have expressed her- 
self as follows: ‘‘I feel this time very heavy about the heart, 
for I am definitively bidding good-bye to the Berliners. I have offers 
from America of from 8,000 to 10,000 francs an evening for the 
winter months. I shall accept one of the offers, and cannot, there- 
fore, break the winter by coming and playing a short engagement 
in Berlin (and such engagements, as you know, are not lucrative, 
though they make me happy)—for money is money after all. In 
May and June I sing in London, and devote the next three months 
exclusively to recruiting my health in Ischl. So it is, this time, a real 
farewell, at least for a number of years. But as I am forty in April, 
these years play an important part, for it will not do for me to 
achieve success merely as a matter of sentiment. I intend appear- 
ing in public only two or three years longer. That I do not refuse 
the large sums offered me, and that I obey my understanding rather 
than my heart, which would impel me to divide my professional 
labours exclusively between Vienna and Berlin—is something for 
which you must blame my wee little daughter. One cannot earn 
too much for a possible future son-in-law, for, though a strict, I 
shall be a very grateful mother-in-law, if the unknown young gentle- 
man makes my child happy. Now, a thankful mother-in-law may 
be wheedled out of a great deal, so she ought to be well prepared.” 
As she said this, she happened to glance in the mirror hanging 
opposite, whereupon she exclaimed with joyous playfulness : ‘‘ What 
say you—shall I ever look like a mother-in-law?” 








Sr. PererspurGH.—Sarasate, the violinist, gave two concerts, 
both numerously attended. At the second he played Max Bruch’s 
G minor Violin Concerto. The composer, who happened to be here 
on his way to Moscow, himself conducted the Concerto, as 
also the prelude to his opera, Loreley. On leaving here, Sarasate 


was going to Moscow to give two concerts at the Grand Theatre. 
Accompanied by the pianist, Schlézer, of the Warsaw Conservatory, 
he will subsequently make an extended tour in the Russian pro- 
vinces. 
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SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 

The life and works of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett was the subject 
of a lecture delivered on Dec. the 10th, by Mr Arthur O’Leary, at 
Firth College, Sheffield. Some vocal and instrumental selections 
from Sir Sterndale’s works added to the interest and attractive- 
ness of the lecture. Miss Wade and Mr Grice (New College choir, 
Oxford) were the vocalists, Mrs Craven and Mr Arthur O'Leary, 
the pianists. Miss Wade sang “ May Dew ” and “ Winter's Gone,” 
besides taking part in a selection from The May Queen, and Mr 
Grice gave the air, “ Whosoever drinketh from this water ” (1Vo- 
man of Smaria) with much effect, and “ ’Tis jolly to hunt” (May 
Queen), which he was called upon to repeat, Mrs Craven per- 
formed the charming “'Tema e Variazioni” and the “ Rondo 3 la 
Polonaise” very artistically, Mr O’Leary contributing the ever 
fresh and sparkling “ Rondo Piacevole.” The “ Barcarolle” from 
the fourth concerto, and the overture to the Wood Nymph, ar- 
ranged by the composer as pianoforte duets, were also included in 
the programme. 

The lecturer remarked that Sir W. Sterndale Bennett was a 
musician of whom Sheffield had reason to be proud, for to Shef- 
field belonged the honour of being the birthplace of an artist whose 
name was honoured both at home and abroad. Robert Bennett, 
the father of the composer, was elected organist of the Parish 
Church, Sheffield, in 1811. The musical society of the town was 
of a high character, and it boasted of having introduced some of 
Beethoven's orchestral works first into England. Without the 
means of verifying this statement, the very fact of its having been 
made showed that music in Sheffield seventy years ago was far in 
advance of what could have been imagined possible in a provincial 
town at that time. 

William Sterndale Bennett was born on April 18, 1816, in 
Norfolk Row, and was left an orphan at an early age. Happily 
his grandfather adopted him, and he was placed as chorister at 
King’s College, Cambridge, where his grandfather resided. The 
lecturer then traced his early career at the Royal Academy of 
Music, his visits abroad, and next spoke of the chief events of 
his life, his connection with the Royal Academy of Music, his 
endeavours, as Principal of that Institution, to raise it to the high 
position as an Art School which it now enjoys. He also referred 
to some of Sir Sterndale’s compositions from a critical point of 
view, and expressed the hope that those listening to him might 
be induced to take increased interest in the beautiful compositions 
of their celebrated countryman, whose amiabie disposition had 
endeared him to all with whom he had come in contact, and 
whose fame must be a matter of personal pride to them, born as 
he had been, in their midst. The lecturer was frequently 
applauded by the large and appreciative audience present, who 
seemed also thoroughly to enjoy the musical selections illustrating 
the lecturer’s remarks. 

—-0-— 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 

This institution brought the work of the year to an end on Friday 
afternoon, December 2lst, by giving a Students’ Concert in St 
James’s Hall under the direction of Mr W. Shakespeare, and in 
presence of a crowded audience. As usual the orchestra and part of 
the side galleries were thronged with students, whose numbers, at 
any rate, spoke well for the popularity and no less for the vitality 
of the school over which Professor Sir George Macfarren so worthily 

resides. On this occasion the new compositions by students were 

ew and of little importance ; C. S. Macpherson contributing a set- 
ting of Sir Walter Scott's ‘‘Ave Maria” for soprano voice and 
orchestra ; and G. J. Bennett a song entitled ‘‘ Night and Love,” 
words by Lord Lytton. Respecting these things, there is, of course, 
little to be said. Macpherson’s work is distinguished by some very 
tasteful orchestration in the modern manner ; and Bennett’s by those 
qualities of superior musicianship and taste which mark him out as 
likely to attain eminence by and bye. The first piece was nicely 
sung by Miss Kate Hardy, the second by Miss Alexandra Ehrenberg. 
Miss Marie Etherington, Miss Charlotte Thudichum, Miss Bocquet, 
and Mr Barker were the other solo vocalists, the first-named being 
heard in Mendelssohn’s scena ‘‘Infelice,” and the second in Costa’s 
‘*T will extol thee ” (Hii). These were somewhat ambitious efforts, 
and very considerable credit is due to both young ladies for the 
executive skill displayed. We would add, especially with regard to 
the performance of ‘‘ Infelice,” that more care in selecting pieces for 
these concerts is sometimes desirable. It does not follow that 
because a student can execute the music of a piece that therefore she 
is qualified to sing it in public. There are higher demands than 








those met by merely producing the notes, and in the case of a scena 
like Mendelssohn’s the question is whether the young performer has 
the requisite power and passion—whether she can express the spirit 
as well as convey the letter of her task, When this is not con- 
sidered the chances are that more harm than good results. The 
same sort of criticism applies occasionally to the choice of instru- 
mental pieces. On Friday, for example, Miss Emily Latter was re- 
quired to play the first movement of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Emperor” con- 
certo. Miss Latter willin time become an accomplished pianist. 
She has a crisp touch and a remarkably neat style. Her facility 
is very considerable, and her correctness almost unvarying. 
Yet the young lady was borne down, so to speak, by the weight of 
a task to which she is at present unequal. She could only give 
Beethoven’s immense conception in thin outline, accurate enough as 
far as it went, but lacking the light and shade, the colour and force 
that the work imperatively demands. Miss Latter should have been 
asked to perform a concerto of Mozart, for which her means and 
style fit her. She would have risen from that triumphant. Un- 
happily it seems to be considered unworthy for even a student to 
play Mozart now-a-days. He prefers coming to grief over Beethoven. 
Our observations must take a different tone when referring to Mr 
Frank Arnold’s performance of Max Bruch’s violin concerto in G 
minor (Op. 26). Mr Arnold, a pupil of M. Sainton, is about leavin 
the Academy to enter upon his profession, and we are bound to ad 
that he does so well qualified for a distinguished career. Judging 
by the work he did yesterday, he is a ‘violinist who has not been 
entirely ‘‘made.” Large natural qualifications were born in him, 
and hence the unaffected expression which so well marked his 
rendering of the slow movement. Here the artist, as distinct from 
the executant, appeared in a conspicuous light. But Mr Arnold is an 
executant also. His playing in the jinale, with its frequent and 
difficult double stopping, sufficed for proof of this ; he has, moreover, 
a free bow arm; a good if not very powerful tone, and a habit of 
correct intonation that serves him all over the scale and in whatever 
position. His feeling for accent and rhythm, too, has been well 
cultivated. We trust Mr Arnold will not now cease to study, but 
practically remember that a musician, especially a professor of his 
instrument, has always unattained heights before him. The leading 
feature in the programme yesterday was Cherubini’s Requiem in C 
minor—first of that master’s two funeral Masses, and the one 
written in 1816 to commemorate the death of Louis XVI. On this 
all the resources at Mr Shakespeare's command were brought to 
bear with most gratifying results. Indeed, we may describe the 
rendering of the work as a fine performance, and say that it gave 
real importance and dignity to the occasion. The chorus sang 
especially well; young, fresh voices, culture and intelligence making 
up a happy ensemble. Should the Royal Academy continue the 
presentation in such a manner of great classic works, its concerts 
will become events in the musical year. After these remarks it is 
quite superfluous to praise Mr Shakespeare.—D. 7. 


—o—— 


THE OPERA AT VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The Italian season at the Imperial Operahouse will be divided into 
two parts—the first to come off before Easter and to consist of six 
performances. Mdme Pauline Lucca, the tenor Mierzwinski, and 
the baritone Aldighieri will take part in them. The operas will be 
Guillaume Tell, Lucia (Lucia, Mdlle Bianca-Bianchi), Les Huguenots 
(Valentine, Mdme Lucca), Ji Trovatore (Leonore, Mdme Lucca; Il 
Conte di Luna, Sig. Aldighieri ; Azucena, Mdme Papier), and Aida 
(Aida, Mdme Lucca; Amneris, Mdme Papier; Amonasro, Sig. 
Aldighieri). M. Mierzwinski is to sing in all six operas. The 
second portion, after Easter, will consist, probably, of fourteen per- 
formances. Mdlle Turolla, engaged for ten, appears as Lucrezia 
Borgia, Leonore (in // T'rovatore), and Margarethe (in Mefistofele). 
The programme will include, also, the revised version of Verdi’s 
Don Carlos, in which Bruschi-Chiatti, of the Milan Scala, will sing 
the part of the Queen, Turolla sustaining that of the Countess 
Eboli. On four evenings Mdme Sembrich will appear.—On the 25th 
inst. there was a performance of Lucrezia Borgia, with Mdme Marie 
Wilt as Lucrezia, for the benefit of the Pension Fund. 








The second manager of the Teatro Albisu, Havannah, has come 
to pecuniary grief like the first, and the season been brought to a 
premature termination. 

Among those approved at the recent final examination for the 
degree of Bachelor of Music, in the University of Cambridge, is Mr 
John Robertson, F.E.1.S., organist and choirmaster of New Grey- 
friars’ Parish Church and St Andrew’s Episcopal Church. Mr 
Robertson is of St John’s College, and is the first Scotchman who 
has taken the degree at the University of Cambridge. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1883-84. 


DirEcTOR—MR 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 


THE FIFTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 7, 1884, 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 
Programme. 

Part I.—Quintet, in C minor, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello 
(Mozart)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti; 
Serenade, ‘Awake, awake” (Piatti)—Mr Edward Lloyd—violoncello obbligato, 
Signor Piatti; Sonita in D minor, Op, 31, No. 2, for pianoforte alone (Beet- 
hoven)—Mdme Frickenhaus. 

Part II.—Song, ‘‘ Lend me your aid” (Gounod)— Mr Edward Lloyd; Quartet, 
in E flat, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello (Schumann)—Mdme 
Frickenhaus, Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. Hollander and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 12, 1884, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme. 


Quintet, in B flat, Op. 87, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Mendels- 
sohn)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM, L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti ; 
Air, “If with all your hearts” (Mendelssohn)—Mr Joseph Maas; Sonata, in 
C sharp minor, Op. 27, No, 1, for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—M. Vladimir de 
Pachmann; Air, ‘Il mio tesoro” (Mozart)—Mr Joseph Maas; Trio, in D 
major, Op. 70, No, 1, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Beethoven)—M. 
Vladimir de Pachmann, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dacosert.—Epinogris was of Northumberland, and consequently 
not like Bleoberis de Ganis, who was of Launcelot’s kin. Consult 
your Ochla Ve-Ochla, read the exploits of Antar and his brother 
Shiboob, discourse by anticipation, and sortez comme Bertrade. 
‘* Oppression ” vanishes forthwith, and you feel yourself in the con- 
dition of Pépin le Bref, who, after killing the lion and the bull in 
two strokes, was found taller by the ladies and gentlemen of his 
Court. 

Erratum.—In A, B.’s notice last week of the concert given by 
the Musical Artists’ Society, the name of the composer of a Sonata 
Piacevole for flute and piano, was erroneously spelt Stevens, The 
paragraph should have read :—Then came a Sonata Piacevole for 
Jlute and pianoforte composed by Charles E. Stephens, a very clever 
composition, admirably played by Herr Oluf Svendsen and Mr Charles 
E. Stephens. 




















DEATH. 
On Thursday, the 29th Dec., at Dover, Mrs C. J. GARDNER, Pro- 
fessor of Music. Born in Ceylon about a.p. 1825. 
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CHERUBINI. 

(Continued from page 782. ) 

It may appear singular that, with so self-willed a disposition, 
with ideas so sharply defined, and absolute refusal to bend to the 
exigencies of the great and powerful, Cherubini should have been 
able for twenty years to keep himself at the head of an institution 
like the Conservatory, It is true that people knew him and were 
acquainted with his uprightness of mind, his incorruptible honesty, 
and his inflexible observance of duty. They made allowances for 
a man like him, all of a piece, whose unshakeable firmness seemed 
like a relic of ancient times. Despite, however, the concessions 
made to him, and despite those he was himself compelled to make 
on secondary points, it was not without a certain difficulty and 
certain twinges that he succeeded in retaining so long the director- 
ship of such an important artistic institution. But he appeared 
to have made up his mind beforehand with regard to everything 
which might happen, and to be always ready to tender his resigna- 
tion whenever his official superiors showed signs of an intention 
to settle against his views and wishes any question in which he 
was in‘erested. Whatever may be thought, every government is 
obl'ged to show respect to so incorruptible a servant—the public, 
who are the supren:e judge, being sure to decide against it when 


they know that the servant is obliged to give up his place because 
he refuses to allow an act of favouritism, or consent to a piece of 
injustice. 

Cherubini was, in fact, several times on the point of retiring. 
The report of his retirement was frequently circulated among 
artists, who were always much grieved at it, and in 1841 it 
assumed such consistence that even the press took it up, and a 
class paper, Le Monitteur des Thédtres, recorded it in these terms : 

“Tt is bruited about that M. Cherubini’s resignation has been 
accepted ; that M. Habeneck succeeds him as Director of the Con- 
servatory, and that M. Berlioz is to be conductor at the Opera in the 
place of M. Habeneck.” * 

Cherubini, moreover, then upwards of eighty, must have begun 
to feel weary, despite the courage and energy he always exhibited. 
We might even be astonished that, after so long a career (for we 
must recollect that his first compositions date from the time’ he 
was only thirteen), so constantly active and so astonishingly 
laborious, he had not long experienced the need of repose. It is 
true that for men of so strong a nature repose is death. It was 
destined to prove so for Cherubini. The beginning of the year 
1842 brought with it fresh misunderstandings between him and his 
official superiors. ‘The Minister wanted to issue for the Conserva- 
tory anew set of regulations which Cherubini absolutely refused to 
accept, and on account of which he again threatened to resign. 
Having, however, apparently modified his ideas, he decided on 
agreeing to it, but, two days afterwards, sent in his resignation 
irrevocably. It was on the 4th February that he tendered the 
latter to the Minister, and no later than the 5th a well- 
informed paper, Le Courier des Thédtres, was the first to announce 
the fact thus : 

‘©The Conservatory of Music is about to receive a great shock. 
After having accepted the Regulations that the authorities should 
long since have issued for the institution, M. Cherubini has decided 
on tendering his resignation.” 

And twenty-four hours later, in its number of the 6th, the same 
paper completed its statement as follows : 

‘* On its being reported that the Director of the Conservatory had 
resigned, the whole institution was yesterday in a state of excite- 
ment. As we were the only persons to give the information, our 
paper flew from hand to hand, and furnished ample food for com- 
mentary. There were some who doubted the fact, but they soon 
yielded to evidence. Their uncertainty was based on M. Cherubini’s 
refusal, less than two months ago, to retire, and his acceptance of 
the Regulations, of which he previously would not hear. These 
details, also, are true. The Nestor of composers had, in fact, certain 
ideas which have experienced various oscillations. He refused to 
retire with his full pay as a pension, and now consents on the usual 
terms—that is to say, with a pension calculated on his length of 
service. It is believed that considerations of health have something 
to do with this new resolution ; the fact is, M. Cherubini feels the 
want of repose, earned by a long course of work and a multiplicity 
of cares. It was reported yesterday that he would return to 
Italy.” + 

This time, as I have said, the resignation was irrevocable. But, 
while accepting it, Government determined to give the aged 
master a proof of its gratitude for the services he had rendered. 
On the same day (Frebruary 8th) that Auber’s appointment as 
his successor was signed, Cherubini received his nomination as 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, a just recompense of so 
honourable and glorious a career. It was the first instance of 
the distinction being conferred on a musician, { 

At this very time, the Opéra-Comique, which had neglected his 
work so long, was preparing, by restoring Les Deux Journées to 
the stage, to pay the illustrious artist an act of homage, which 
some people, not without reason, considered rather tardy. On 
the other hand, Cherubini, as we have just seen, was, after the 
recovery of his liberty, taking steps at length to realize the project 
he had so long cherished of revisiting Italy and his beloved 
Florence, which he had left more than half a century before, so 
that the paper above mentioned thought itself authorised to print 
the following lines : 


* Moniteur des Thédtres of the 27th February, 1841. 

+ Another paper, Le Moniteur des Thédtres said: “M. Cherubini is 
eighty-two years old; he wishes to see his native country again, embrace his 
children, and finish his laborious career where he commenced it : on the soil 
of genius, Florence.” 











+ Made a knight on the 7th December, 1814, he was promoted to the 
rank of officer of the Order on the 14th June, 1825, 
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“Tt is still said that M. Cherubini desires to go to Italy. He 
would go to meet the sun, This is generally the custom of eagles.”§ 

Alas! It was not a journey which was destined to prevent 
Cherubini from once again seeing his masterpiece. It was the 
tomb! Six weeks, indeed, did not elapse after he left the Cun- 
servatory ere he was no more. He breathed his last on the 15th 
March, 1842, aged eighty-one years and a half. 

‘* M. Cherubini has just died. He was seriously ill only a week ; 
but it must be mentioned that, since his retirement from the School 
of Music and Elocution, he was not in the full enjoyment of health. 
An alternate swelling of the lower parts of the body, threatening, 
from time to time, the side, had caused considerable alarm. But 
the patient was better, and his family were already speaking of 
hastening the journey to Italy, a journey he ardently desired, when 
the fatal symptoms reappeared with greater intensity. M. Cherubini 
died perfectly conscious, and almost speaking. In consequence of 
the misfortune we have just recorded, the class-rooms of the Con- 
servatory were not opened yesterday, and will remain closed until 
to-morrow. The professors, as well as the pupils, are busy to-day 
with the consequences of the lamentable event. They are sum- 
moned to meet this morning at the Conservatory.” || 

(To be continued. ) 
—_o——_ 
POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—Last Saturday these concerts came to a temporary cessa- 
tion before the Christmas holidays. Consequently St James's 
Hall was even more crowded than usual, and the display of enthu- 
siasm was in proportion with the largeness of the audience 
assembled. The musical ménw offered nothing in the way of 
novelty, but, with Beethoven’s Septet, to begin, and the move- 
ments from Mendelssohn’s unfinished Quartet in E, to conclude, 
there was enough to make time pass pleasantly and too quickly. 


With regard to the first-named piece little requires notice beyond . 


the all-important fact that Madame Néruda, Messrs Hollander, 
Lazarus, Wendtland, Walton, Reynolds, and Piatti were the ex- 
ecutants. But touching the Mendelssohn quartet, a few observa- 
tions may not be impertinent. Indiscriminate unearthing of 
posthumous fragments has come to be not only accepted for law- 
ful, but hailed as praiseworthy. When the result is to endow the 
world with treasures so sterling as the “ Andante and Scherzo,” 
we can hardly complain, Nevertheless it would perhaps be better 
for Art, and certainly more respectful to an artist’s memory, if 
his remains were left undisturbed. It may be asked, moreover, 
whether Mendelssohn, of all men, would have suffered work to go 
forth from his hands unfinished? These fragments are indeed 
beautiful, but having been given to us without the composer’s 
sanction, we can only consider ourselves as encroaching on ground 
that should be held sacred.* 

The pianoforte solo was Schumann's Carnival, a piece whose 
length, probably, was the cause why M. de Pachmann’s name 
appeared on the programme only once. The Carnival, one of the 
least favourable examples of its composer’s early genius, is even 
lengthier than it is long. After its performance (not to remark 
the accidental omission of a patch or scrap called “ Paganini ”) 
applause was loud and prolonged—so much so that the pianist, 
with characteristic good nature, played ashort “encore,” by means 
of which he was enabled to shine more advantageously than in the 
Carnival. M.de Pachmann undoubtedly exercises a direct per- 
sonal charm over his auditors, and it was with genuine heartiness 
that they bade him aw revoir for the brief space to intervene ere 
the Popular Concerts begin again after Christmas. Mdme 
Norman-Néruda chose for her solo the now familiar “ Tambourine” 
of Leclair, and, of course, was recalled to the platform to play 
something else. Songs by Alice Borton and Maude White were 
again introduced by Miss Santley, who promises to take rank 
among the highest in her profession, The accompanist was Signor 
Romili. W. Hieur Exior. 








Hans von Biitow and Herr Mannstiidt having made up their 
differences, the latter withdraws his resignation and will remain 
Ducal Capelimeister at Meiningen. 


§ Courrier des Thédtres of the 11th February. 

|| Id. of the 17th March. 

* We are not of that opinion, and one of these dreary days hope to 
give satisfactory reasons, If every scrap that can be laid hold of, from the 
pen of other great masters, must be examined, collated, and ultimately 








CONCERTS. 

Mpme Viarp-Lovuts’s P1anororte ScHoot.—On Dec. 22nd Mr 
Lindsay Sloper and two co-adjudicators were asked to decide on the 
merits of young lady pupils instructed by Mdme Viard-Louis, the 
eminent professor of the pianoforte. Seven candidates played in 
turn with more or less ability. The two prizes were awarded, in 
the sequel, to Miss Hullett and Miss J. Duché, who chose, respec- 
tively, the first movement of a Sonata by Clementi and Thalberg’s 
Fantasia on the ‘‘ Preghiera” from Mosé in Egitto. Misses Frances 
and Mary Ball were also approved by the examiners as deserving 
honourable mention and certificates of honour. A concert anda 
‘‘tea-fight ” ensued. 

Mr E. Acuitar began his interesting recitals on Thursday 
afternoon, Dec. 20th, at his residence, Gloucester Crescent. On 
this occasion he added a short lecture ‘‘On the Application of 
Common Sense to the Study of the Pianoforte,” which deserves to 
be studied with attention. The following scheme of the music 
attests Mr Aguilar’s taste and versatility :— 

Prelude and Fugue in F minor (Mendelssohn) ; Studies, 1 to 15 (Cramer) ; 

Fantaisie Impromptu (Chopin)—Miss Mary Troughton, pupil of Mr Aguilar ; 
Remarks on the Application of Common Sense to the Study of the Pianoforte; 
Studies, 16 to 29 (Cramer) ; Les Doux Alouettes (Leschetizky)—Miss Mary 
Troughton; Etude in E flat and Etude in C (Rubinstein). 
The “Studies” of Cramer interested old stagers as memorials of the 
past, and, it is to be hoped, helped ‘‘ the young idea”—for there 
were several juveniles among the audience. Mr Aguilar, to quote a 
convenient colloquialism of the conventicle, ‘“‘improved” upon 
his chosen texts, and read many valuable lessons gratuitously. 
The two Studies of Rubinstein, Nos. 2 and 4 (from a set of six), 
were brilliantly executed. The first is a piece constructed almost 
entirely of arpeggios, single and double, which embrace the full 
extent of seven octaves. The Study in C is a practice of thirds, fifths, 
sixths, and octaves (in the treble clef), on tonicand dominant pedals. 
Little Miss Troughton, although nervous, displayed much proficiency 
in the difficult piece by Chopin, the well-known Impromptu in C 
sharp minor and major, with enharmonic change to D flat. Another 
promising pupil of Mr Aguilar, Miss Helen Matthey, succeeded so 
well last April, in Schumann’s ‘‘ Faschingschwank aus Wien,” that 
her services will probably be again called into requisition at Mr 
Aguilar’s Easter Recitals. 

BROMLEY AND Piarstow Cuorat Society, Kent.—A very success- 
ful concert was given by this society on Thursday evening, December 
20th, at the Drill Hall. The crowded state of the large building on 
this occasion testified to the active interest taken by the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood in the proceedings of a local body of amateurs, 
who, by weekly rehearsals of important works, are enabled to afford 
their friends an entertainment so instructive and enjoyable. Men- 
delssohn’s setting of the 95th Psalm was first in the programme, and 
its performance, at once careful and effective, gave evidences of due 
preparation as well as abundant means. The bright quality of the 
soprano voices imparted a jubilant tone to all the choruses, particu- 
larly to the noble and exciting strains ‘‘ Come, let us sing ;” and the 
voices of the whole choir were heard to advantage in the chorus 
‘‘ For His is the sea.” The solos were well sung by Miss Bayley and 
Mr J. W. Hanson. The first part of Haydn’s Seasons followed, 
and here also the choir distinguished itself by a remarkably cheerful 
rendering of the choruses. Whether in the flowing, tuneful “‘ Come, 
gentle spring,” or in the more elaborate ‘God of light,” the singing 
was alike excellent. The important bass solos were undertaken by 
Mr B. H. Latter, a member of the society, who did them full justice. 
This gentleman not only displayed a fine voice, but also a command 
over the subject on which he was engaged. Miss Agnes 
Larkcom gave the soprano solos with accuracy, purity, and grace, 
while Mr J. W. Hanson was not wanting in efficiency. The second 
part of the concert was miscellaneous, and contained some instru- 
mentalnumbers. Mendelssohn’s duet, ‘‘ Variations Concertantes,” was 
admirably played by Mr W. C. Hann (violoncello) and Mr Frank 
Lewis Thomas (pianoforte). The youthful artists seemed prompted 
by a spirit of emulation to play their best in a composition of such ex- 
ceeding beauty. Each appeared to divest himself of his personality, 
and to think of nothing but Mendelssohn’s grand theme. There was 
a unity of purpose and feeling in consequence, that gave the entire 
performance a rare charm. Subsequently the fine tone and phrasing 
of Mr W. C. Hann, (Signor Piatti’s pupil at the Royal Academy) 
were exhibited in Popper’s ‘Gavotte in D.” The choristers were 
engaged —_ ‘* The sea hath its pearls” (Pinsuti), “The spinning 
chorus” (Wagner), and “Liberty” (Eaton Faning). The solo in 
the last mentioned was finely sung by Miss Bayley. Miss Agnes 





presented to the world, it would be hard to deprive us of such things as 
Mendelssohn has left. Not a piece, or fragment of a piece, indeed, should be 
withheld. —@. 6. 
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Larkcom, Mr J. W. Hanson, and Mr B. H. Latter afforded pleasure 
by interpreting a well chosen selection of songs. Mr F. W. Part- 
ridge played the pianoforte accompaniments in a masterly style, and 
Mr Frank Lewis Thomas conducted with unflagging spirit and real 
ability. It is rumoured that the Orchestral Society lately started at 
Bromley by Mr F. L. Thomas, now numbering forty members, will 
soon be heard in connection with the Choral Society. This is good 
news.—H. S. 


RoyaL Hosprrat, Crry Roap.—A Christmas concert was given 
on Dec. 19 by Lady Brabazon, which afforded much pleasure to an 
appreciative audience. The Misses Grey and Chew sang very well, 
and Mr Thornell gave some popular recitations. Mr Bishenden’s 
songs, ‘‘John Olden ” and ‘‘ The Mermaid,” were well received, but 
the loudest applause came after he had sung ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee,” the 
audience joining in the chorus. Mr Smith, a gentleman with a good 
tenor voice, sang two songs with taste and expression. 


A very interesting concert for the laudable object of providing a 
Christmas dinner for a number of poor people, took place at St 
James’s Hall, on Friday the 21st inst. Amongst those who kindly 
assisted on this occasion may be mentioned Mdme Florence Grant, 
who was much applauded for ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” and 
the ‘‘ Milkmaid,” by Jude; Miss Pauline Featherby received a 
well-deserved encore for ‘‘ Never Again,” (Cowen), as did also Miss 
Alice Kean for ‘‘ Silver Rhine,” (Hutchinson). The other vocalists 
included Miss Marion Lynton, Miss Minnie Kirton, Mr Joseph Hall, 
and Mr George Barker. The instrumentalists were Kcenig (piano- 
forte), Herman Keenig (violin), and Herr Schuberth (violoncello). 
Mr A. W. Norton gave two of his popular recitations, Herr 
Schuberth conducted with his usual ability. 


ee 
PROVINCIAL. 


Worcester FestivAL.—The next festival of the Three Choirs 
will be held at Worcester in 1884. A programme, prepared by 
Mr W. Done, organist of the Cathedral, has already been agreed upon. 
Mendelssohn’s Hlijah is to be performed on Wednesday evening, 
instead of on Tuesday morning as formerly, in order to give all 
classes an opportunity of listening to one of the finest of the great 
composer's works. The following is the programme as at present 
arranged, and which will be carried out in its entirety unless 
circumstances arise which will involve an alteration :—Saturday, 
September 6th—Morning : Full rehearsal in the Cathedral ; Evening: 
Rehearsal. Sunday, September 7th—Special opening service, with 
band and chorus, Monday, September 8th—-Morning and evening : 
Rehearsal in the Cathedral. Tuesday, September 9th—Morning : 


The Redemption (Gounod). Evening: Grand Concert. Part I.— 
Overture to Hymont (Beethoven), and a selection, Part II.— 
Symphony No. 3 (Mendelssohn), and a selection. Wednesday, 


September 10th—Morning: Part I.—Mass in D minor (Cherubini), 
Part II.—Cantata for Pentecost (Bach); cantata, 7'’he Christian's 
Prayer (Spohr) ; motett, “Glory, Honour, Praise’ (Mozart) ; 7'he 
Sony of Miriam (Schubert), Evening: Hlijah (Mendelssohn). 
Thursday, September 1]th—Morning: Part I.—Stabat Mater 
(Dvorak). Part II.—S¢ Paul, part 1 (Mendelssohn). Evening : 
Grand Concert—Part I.—Overture (Mozart); short cantata, Hero 
and Leander (C, H. Lloyd), composed for this Festival ; and a selec- 
tion. Part II.—Symphony in D (Beethoven), and a selection. 
Friday, September 12th—Morning: 7'he Messiah (Handel). Evening: 
Special closing service, with band and chorus. 


EpixsurcH.—The lull in musical events succeeding the recent 
visit of the Carl Rosa Company was broken by the first of a series 
of Choral Union concerts given on Monday evening, December 17. 
As formerly, there will be eleven concerts—two choral and nine 
orchestral. At the first Mr Manns resumed the baton. The pro- 
gramme included Cherubini’s overture to Anacreon ; a Suite in D for 
strings, by F. H. Cowen ; Mendelssohn’s “ Italian ” symphony ; and 
Berlioz’s overture to King Lear. Mr Joseph Maas, tenor, was the 
vocalist. The Choral Union gave Haydn’s Seasons on Tuesday, with 
Miss Mary Davies, Mr Maas, and Mr Bridson as soloists. The work 
has not been oo in Edinburgh for a number of years. Mr Collin- 
son conducted.—On Thursday afternoon Miss Catharine Armstrong 
gave a concert in the Freemasons’ Hall, assisted by her sister, Mdme 
Kleanor Armstrong, Messrs Byers, Webber Breton, Colin Mackenzie, 
Carl Hamilton, and Bridgman.—The third of Mr Waddel’s chamber 
concerts was given on Saturday afternoon, December 15th, at his 
rooms in Princes Street. A feature in the programme was Beethoven’s 
Quintet in E flat, the players being Miss Waddel, R. C. Mackenzie, 
J. Mackenzie, J. Craig, and Paton.—On the evening of the same 
day the Promenade Concert in the Waverley Market attracted a 
large audience. The Scots Greys’ band assisted, and on Saturday 
last, December 22nd, the Gordon Highlanders. 








MAtvern.—At the Rev. E. Ford’s Hillside School, West Malvern, 
on Monday, December 17th, there was a concert, on the occasion of 
the breaking-up of the school for the Christmas holidays, The 
school choir was assisted by Mr Elwell and Mr Harris, of St 
Matthias’ Choir, Malvern Link. The piano was taken by Mr F. A. 
Hobro, the organ by Herr Miller, the conductorship being in the 
hands of Mr W. H. Main. The following programme was ably per- 
formed :—Organ solo, ‘‘Sonata in C minor,” (Herr Miiller); part 
song, “ Bethlehem,” the School choir ; solo, ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” 
Mrs Cole; violin solo, ‘‘ Largo” (Handel), Francis W. Budgett ; 
air, ‘‘ Angels, ever bright and fair,” W. C. Bloxham ; organ solo, 
Stabat Mater (Rossini); solo, ‘‘ The Trumpet shall sound,” Mr 
Charles Ford; organ solo, Nazareth, Mr H. Main; violin solo, 
‘* Meditation,” Francis W. Budgett; cantata, Nativity, The School 
Choir.—-The usual winter concert was given on Tuesday evening, 
December 18th, the last day of the term, in the College Hall, and 
was largely attended by the principal families of the neighbourhood, 
the Lord Lieutenant of the County and Lady Beauchamp, Lady 
Lambert and party being present. The concert was, of course, 
given by the present pupils of the College, assisted by some old 
members of the school, and also by Mrs E. L. Bryans (College 
Grounds), who kindly took the lady’s part in the cantata selected 
for the occasion, Zhe Wreck of the Hesperus, by Anderton. The 
National Anthem terminated the concert in good time for the 
various “house suppers,” but the boys generally were not satisfied 
to part without the time-honoured ‘‘Dulce Domum,” and hearty 
cheers for the various masters. We mustadd that Mr W. F. Newton, 
Mr Haynes’s professional assistant, acted as accompanist in a most 
efficient manner, 

CHELTENHAM.—The many patrons of Mr. Pollock's ‘‘ Promenades ” 
evidently anticipated a musical treat at the last concert, for every 
seat in the rotunda was occupied, as well as those extending into 
the long room. Nor were they disappointed, says the Looker-on, 
although the vocal parts of the entertainment were by no means so 
successfully rendered as upon more than one former occasion. Mr. 
Fredericks, it is true, sang remarkably well, but Miss Spackman’s 
delivery of the songs entrusted to her, altogether marred the effect 
of her excellent contralto voice. But for any deficiency in the vocal 
section, the pianoforte performances of Mr. Ricardo Linter, 
abundantly compensated, and his contributions from the works of 
Beethoven, Schumann, &c., in the first act, were sufficient for this 
purpose. A fantasia of his own, in the second part, completely 
evoked the admiration of his audience, harmoniously blending as it 
did several popular airs, with extraordinary skill and ingenuity, the 
effect of which was as novel as it was ingenious, while its execution 
was a masterpiece of artistic ‘‘ manipulation.” 

NotrincHam.—On Boxing-night Mr Press gave a very successful 
ballad concert at the Albert Hall. There was a large audience, but 
still hardly so numerous as one would naturally have expected con- 
sidering that it was Boxing-day. The vocalists were Miss Clara 
Samuell, Miss Frances Hipwell, Mr Arthur Castings, Mr Henry 
Pyatt, and Signor Foli; Signor Bisaccia, solo pianist, and Miss 
Maria Schumann, solo violinist. The programme was one which 
could hardly fail to please, says the Daily Guardian, as it consisted 
chiefly of British songs, some of which are green with age, and 
others both new and popular; while neither the classical nor the 
instrumental element was wanting. The concert commenced with 
a duet, De Beriot and Osborne’s ‘‘ William Tell,” for violin and 
rags capitally played by Miss Schumann and Signor Bisaccia. 
{iss Schumann’s (who is a pupil of Mr Weist Hill) solo was an 
arrangement of Motives from Rigoletto by Allard, and M. 
Bisaccia’s ‘‘ La Campanella,” by Liszt. The vocal music gave much 
satisfaction, especially ‘‘I’m a roamer,” given with spirit by 
Signor Foli; Mr F. H. Cowen’s “Never again,” sung with 
tasteful expression by Miss Hipwell, from the Royal Academy of 
Music; and Rossini’s ‘‘ Bell Raggio” (Semiramide), finely rendered 
by Miss Clara Samuell. The concert terminated with the quartet 
‘* Mezzanotte,” from Flotow’s Martha. Besides his solo per- 
formances, Signor Bisaccia accompanied the songs with musicianly 
ability. 

WaARRINGTON.—The annual concert by the pupils of the ‘‘ People’s 
College,” which is increasing in efficiency roe usefulness every year, 
was given in the Public Hall on Thursday evening, Dec. 21st. This 
is one of the most popular and enjoyable concerts of the year in 
Warrington, and the hall, as in previous years, was crowded by the 
parents of the children and friends of the school. The boys and 
girls to the number of 420, occupied seats on the platform, which 
had been considerably enlarged for the occasion, and their happy 
and spruce appearance was very noticeable. A most excellent pro 
gramme had been provided, and the pupils of the school went 
through it in a manner that was highly creditable to them. MrT. M. 
Pattison, by whom the children had been carefully trained, was at the 
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organ. The first part was as follows :—Song, ‘‘ The Hills Resound ” 
(Richards) ; song, ‘‘Oh! the Oak and the Ash” (Pattison) ; recita- 
tion, ‘‘ King John and the Abbot of Canterbury,” Mr J. Spence 
Hodgson, of Altrincham ; song, ‘‘ Three merry men” (Molloy) ; song, 
‘‘Dream Faces” (Hutchinson) ; song, ‘The Old Brigade ” (Barri) ; 
song, ‘‘Fair Zurich’s Waters” (Dance), Miss Nelson; song, 
‘Soldiers’ Chorus” (Gounod); recitation, “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin” (Browning), Mr. Hodgson; song, “Sailing” (Marks). 
Mr. Hodgson was very successful in his recitations, both of which 
possessed two good features—interest and humour—and he received, 
as he indeed deserved, the hearty applause of the audience. Each 
piece was given by the children with great success, ‘‘The Old 
Brigade” and ‘‘ Dream Faces” being exceptionally well rendered. 
Miss Nelson received a hearty encore in ‘‘ Fair Zurich’s Waters,” 
and responded by repeating the last verse of the song. She is a very 
promising young vocalist.—Guardian. 
WorcesteR.—We are glad to observe—says Berrow’s Journal— 
that the talents of one of our most gifted local composers have 
received the recognition they justly deserve. Ata recent concert 
ie by Mr Stockley in the Town Hall, Birmingham, Mr Edward 
‘igar’s ‘‘ Intermezzo Moresque” was performed for the first time, 
and met with an enthusiastic reception. The work consists of an 
introductory slow movement and an Andante in G minor, six-eight 
time, with a middle part in the major. In speaking of this per- 
formance the local press says: “ Judging from results, the director 
will not regret giving a helping hand to rising talent. The ‘ Inter- 
mezzo,’ written by a member of Mr Stockley’s orchestra, justifies 
his assumption of a place in the programme, and we hasten to give 
Mr Elgar every credit for a musicianly work. The composer is not 
deficient in scholarship, has plenty of fancy, and orchestrates with 
facility. We may hope that he will not rest and be thankful, but 
go on in a path for which he possesses singular qualifications.” 
MANCHESTER.—The forecasts of those critics who believe that the 
pre-eminent popularity of Handel’s greatest oratorio is on the wane 
in this country, are not, says the Manchester Examiner and Times, 
likely to be accepted in this city, where the Messiah continues at 
Christmastide to attract audiences only limited in number by the 
capacity of the room in which it is performed. On Thursday night, 
Dec. 20th, and on Friday, Dec. 2lst, the Free Trade Hall was 
crowded. On Saturday Mr De Jong gave his annual performance of 
the Messiah, and on Christmas Day he conducted it again, with 
different principal singers, in the same hall. Thus, though at the 
Leeds festival the Messiah has not lately had a place in the pro- 
grammes, there is no falling off in popular appreciation for this sub- 
lime oratorio in Manchester; and though we admit that extra- 
musical elements account, to some extent, for the attractiveness of 
the Messiah, it is impossible to doubt that the pathos and beauty of 
its songs, and the sublimity of its choruses, are thoroughly enjoyed 
by those who go to hear them. It is scarcely necessary to say how 
the choruses were sung on Thursday and Friday nights. Have we 
not been writing for more than twenty years about the singing of 
Mr Hallé’s choir, and the playing of his band in Handel’s master- 
piece ; and though since the first of the conductor's annual perform- 
ances there have been many changes in the personnel of both 
orchestra and choir they have never been numerous in one year, and 
there are still to be seen many faces which were familiar then. 
There has been, of course, great variety of principal vocalists who 
have appeared at these Christmas performances ; but the quartet on 
the occasions under notice was not only about the best that could be 
secured, but that the ability and accomplishments of the eminent 
artists who sang afford satisfactory proof that in oratorio English art 
never stood higher. ‘The principal singers were Mdme Albani, 
Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Santley. How splendidly Mdme 
Albani declaims and sings in this exacting oratorio local amateurs 
have more than once discovered, and if there is another great 
soprano who, in sacred music, combines so much knowledge, skill, 
and reverence, with such exceptional vocal power and enthusiasm 
for her art, we should very much like to hear her. Mdme Albani 
was never in finer voice, and the sensation created by her delivery 
of the pastoral recitations was not weakened by anything that 
followed. She was frequently applauded, and the cheers were loud 
and long after her magnificent delivery of ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” Mdme Patey was suffering from severe neuralgia, 
and this doubtless prevented her doing full justice to the air, ‘‘ He 
shall feed His flock ;” but she sang the pathetic, ‘‘ He was despised,” 
in her best manner, which means, of course, with irreproachable 
accuracy and feeling, and she well deserved the applause which 
followed it. Mr Lloyd sang the tenor music, as few singers now 
before the public can. He was in very fine voice, and, as usual, 
nothing was wanting either in intelligence or artistic finish on the 
part of this well-trained artist. Mr Santley is, without doubt, un- 
rivalled among those who sing the bass songs of the Messiah, and to 








say that he surpassed himself is the simple truth. Anything more 
dignified than his singing of ‘‘ The people that walked in darkness,” 
and ‘‘Why do the nations,” could not possibly be desired. No 
wonder the audience broke out into enthusiastic applause, and it 
was only consideration for the singer that prevented a repetition 
being asked for. 

Tauntron.—A very successful concert was given at the Indepen- 
dent College on Tuesday evening, Dec. 18, by the students of the 
college, assisted by one or two friends. The programme, which was 
of a very ambitious character, was carried out in a manner which 
reflected the highest credit upon the musical trainer of the students 
Mr T. J. Dudeney—who occupied the post of conductor. The Rev. 
F,. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc., addressed a few words to the students 
before the commencement of the concert. The opening piece, the 
overture to Chevy Chase, by Sir G. A. Macfarren, was given in a 
very spirited manner by the orchestra. Mr T. R. Glanvill sung with 
true expression Henry Smart’s “ Estelle.” This was followed by a 
pianoforte solo by A. Clements, who selected Macfarren’s Sonata in 
A, one of the finest specimens of its class, and was loudly applauded. 
The choristers were evidently favourably disposed towards ‘“‘ The 
Sea King,” a part-song by Henry Smart, for they sang it with great 
energy and a careful observance of light and shade. ‘there are few 
duets for soprano and bass, and few prettier than ‘‘ There be dreams 
which fadeand perish” by Macfarren. In this duet the voices of Messrs 
T. R. Glanvill and R. Sommerville blended admirably, and the piece 
proved a favourite with the audience. Everything that proceeded 
from the pen of W. Sterndale Bennett is characterised by rare 
beauty, and certainly one of his most beautiful compositions is his 
second concerto for pianoforte and orchestra in E flat, for the choice 
of which great credit is due to Mr R. Sommerville, who performed 
it. It is well to make acquaintance with music of old times, there- 
fore the excellent old English ditty, ‘‘ Here’s a health unto His 
Majesty,” was very welcome. Mr Loveday sang it in his usual 
spirited and effective manner, and it was received with great 
enthusiasm. The first part of the concert concluded with the 
beautiful part-song, ‘‘O! Mistress Mine,” which forms one of the 
series of Shakspere’s songs, by Macfarren. During the interval Mr 
A. A. Sommerville, J.P., on behalf of the audience, thanked the 
performers for the great musical treat they had given, and said that 
they always looked forward to the concerts given at the Independent 
College with pleasant expectations. He then proceeded to distribute 
the certificates for the autumn term to the successful students, 
accompanying each gift with a few words of encouragement. The 
second part commenced with the always fresh overture to The May 
Queen, by W. Sterndale Bennett. It is needless to say this gave 
extreme pleasure, but it may be added that the manner in which it 
was given was appreciated. The part-song, ‘Hark, hark, the 
Lark,” another of Macfarren’s compositions, is very difficult, re- 
quiring great promptitude of attack and a close observance of light 
and shade to make it thoroughly effective. The rendering of it was, 
on the whole, satisfactory. That the works of J. W. Davison are so 
rarely performed at concerts is a matter for serious regret, as they 
are of a highly attractive and interesting nature, and vary from the 
learned sonata to the unpretentious song. Several specimens of 
this composer’s music have been performed in Taunton during the 
present year, and it is to be hoped we may hear more of them dur- 
ing the coming season. ‘‘ The Light Canoe ” is very pretty, and was 
well suited to Mr T. R. Glanvill’s voice. He sang it with much care, 
and was deservedly applauded. Mr A. M. Porter, in his first appear- 
ance as a solo violinist, showed considerable skill. He was successful 
in his phrasing and correct in his intonation. He was well sustained 
by Mr T. J. Dudeney, who presided at the pianoforte. A piece of 
considerable local interest is the old English ditty of ‘‘ Near the 
Town of Taunton Dean,” arranged by Mr T. J. Dudeney. The 
melody is very ancient, but the harmony by Mr Dudeney shows a 
large amount of musical talent. It was very well sung. Trios for 
soprano, tenor, and bass are always effective, and perhaps the prettiest 
of its class is ‘The Hawthorn in the Glade” from Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s beautiful cantata Zhe May Queen. The rendering was worthy 
its deserts. Mozart’s ‘‘Symphony in A” proved one of the most 
successful pieces of the evening, being given with true expression by 
the orchestra. Mr R. Sommerville made his first appearance in 
public as a solo singer in ‘It is jolly to hunt,” from The May 
(Queen. The concert concluded with ‘‘England,” a part-song of a 
national character, by J. L. Hatton.—Local paper. 








Pavuinz Lucca began her engagement at the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin, by appearing as Carmen in Bizet’s everywhere 
famous opera. 

In consequence of the American tour for which she was 
engaged by him not coming off, Mdme Materna has brought an 
action against Pollini, the damages being laid at 400,000 marks. 
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THE MUSIC OF MENDELSSOHN. 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” ) 


Srr,—“ The highest cannot be spoken of in words,” says Goethe, 
and so it is with our noblest aspirations and grandest visions. I 
think sometimes that music, more than anything else, is given us as 
a means to express and shadow forth the mountain-thoughts and 
divine visions which refuse utterly to lend themselves to the coarse 
garb of speech. Well and wisely has Mendelssohn named those 
beautiful compositions of his ‘‘Songs without Words.” His soul 
was the divine instrument touched by the hand of God, and the 
celestial music that arose therefrom, he has, like the true and 
faithful prophet, declared and made known unto us. But that 
which we prize so much, and which seems such heavenly harmony, 
is but as the tinkling of a bell to the glorious sphere-music and 
sublime symphonies which rose to his ear, and surged and echoed 
through his soul. 

There are many things in this life which seem to recall dim 
reminiscences of a former state of existence. It is when listening to 
certain strains of music that these burning meteors of memory flash 
across the dark sky of the soul most vividly. We see them but in 
the act of vanishing, yet they seem to leave lingering memories of 
some world, now lost in the far-off past, but which once had place 
and existence. 

There are airs of Mendelssohn’s which, though heard for the first 
time, are as familiar as the face of a dead mother. Listening to the 
harmony of his unrivalled Lieder, we fancy ourselves again treading 
forgotten paths among forests, such as we have never seen save in 
dreams. The murmur of an infinite sea floats in the air around, 
and the calm of the forest world with golden sunshine glinting and 
flickering to the song of the wind among the leaves. 

Then the melody rolls on in mightier waves of song, and we 
stand under the dome of a vast cathedral, lofty as the heavens, 
while solemn anthems roll upwards in grand volumes of song till 
we seem to see heaven open to receive them, and the harmony dies 
away, leaving us like fallen angels who have taken their last look 
at Paradise. J. C, KERNAHAN, 


-—-—O-—— 
CAROLS AND HOLLY. 


‘*Ah! Christmas is not what it was,” say those who praise the 
old times ; and they are quite right. We have got rid of much that 
the greatest of Christian feasts could well spare. The Abbot of 
Unreason long ago vanished from the region North of the Tweed, 
and his southern brother, the Lord of Misrule, quickly followed 
into the limbo of the childish follies that humanity has outgrown. 
There were always protesting voices against the riot and sensuality 
of the olden Christmas. Even in the Court of Charles II., two 
years after the Restoration, the preacher for Christmas Day advo- 
cated more circumspect rejoicing, much to the disgust of Pepys : 
‘*Methought he made but a poor sermon,” wrote the gossip in his 
Diary, ‘‘but long, and reprehending the common jollity of the 
Court for the true joy that shall and ought to be in these days.” 
Bishop Morley spoke on that occasion to unheeding ears, for, con- 
tinues the sometime Admiralty Secretary, ‘‘ it was worth observing 
how far they are come from taking the reprehensions of a bishop 
seriously, that they all laugh in the chapel when he reflected on 
their ill-actions and courses.” Whether the Merry Monarch 
laughed we are not told; but, ‘‘the sermon done, a good anthem 
followed with vialls, and the King came down to receive the sacra- 
ment.” The spirit of George Wither was naturally rampant after 
the repression of the Commonwealth, and that gay poet sang, as 
every student of English literature knows : 


Hark! now the wags abroad to call, 
Kach forth to other rambling ; 
Anon you'll see them in the hall 
For nuts and apples scrambling. 
Hark! how the roofs with laughter sound, 
Anon they’ll think the house goes round, 
For they the cellars’ depths have found, 
And there they will be merry. 


Worthy Dr Morley, preaching his Christmas Day sermon in 
Whitehall 222 years ago, was only somewhat before his age, the 
gallants of the Court mocked him, but the laugh was eventually on 
his side, and our great mid-winter festival, if less boisterous than of 
yore, is, perhaps, equally merry, and certainly a deal wiser. It isa 
pleasant feature in the regenerated Christmas that the more poetic 
and suggestive of ancient observances are retained ; some of them, 
indeed, being restored to their original form and purpose. Amon 
these is the custom of carol singing, which had a distinctly religious 


origin. According to Tertullian, it was usual for the early Chris- 
tians at their feasts ‘‘ to place in the middle such as were able to 
sing, and call upon them to praise God ina hymn either out of the 
Scriptures or of their own invention.” But we prefer to see the 
origin of the Christmas carol, or ‘‘song of joy,” not ina general 
custom so much as a special example. he beautiful legend of the 
Angels singing their Nativity Hymn above the hills of Palestine is 
quite sufficient to explain the particular importance attached to this 
form of Christmas music. In course of time, however, as the 
religious idea became less powerful, and the Christian feast degene- 
rated into a saturnalia, the carol changed its character. A wave of 
secularism swept over it, and new words were in many cases wedded 
to the old tunes. Instead of the ‘‘joys of Mary,” Christmas 
revellers sang the delights of beef and brawn, and for the ‘‘saluta- 
tion of the Angel Gabriel” they substituted ‘‘ Bring us in good 
ale.” True, the sacred carol held its ground in the churches, to 
which it was driven as toa citadel; but the songs of the people 
were no longer distinctively Christian, having concern with the 
sweet story of Bethlehem, and made most musical by reverence and 
simple faith. There were “ jolly carols ” in those days : 


The lewid peple then algates agre, 

And carols singen ever’ Christemessetyde 

Not with schamfastenes, but jocundle ; 

And holly bowghes aboute, and al asydde 

The brenning fire, hem eten and hem drinke, 

And laughen mereli, and maken route ; 

And pype and dansen, and hem rage ; ne swinke (labour) 
Ne noe thynge else, twalve daye’ thei wolde not. 


Of the secular carols, sung, as the old poet says, not with shame- 
facedness, but jocundly, only one remains in use, and that will be 
heard in the hall of Queen’s College, Oxford, to-day, what time the 
traditional boar’s head is carried solemnly to a place of honour on 
the board. But even here there is some reference to the religious 
nature of the feast. Says the solo voice : 


Our steward hath previded this 

In honour of the King of Bliss ; 

Which on this day to be served is 
In regemensi atrio. 


Whereupon the full chorus answers : 


Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 


Let us add that this mixture of religion and ‘‘ roast” was not un- 
common, It illustrated, perhaps, a sort of compromise between 
feasting and piety, aud the jumble sometimes is certainly striking. 
Thus one caroller exclaims : 


Come, fill us of the strongest, 
Small drink is out of date ; 
Methinks I shall fare like a prince, 
And sit in gallant state. 
This is in the spirit of feasting, beyond qnestion ; but now comes in 
piety : 
This day for Christ we celebrate, 
Who was born at this time; 
For which all Christians should rejoice, 
And I do sing in rhyme. 


The poet sings, however, with one eye on the beef, and the sight is 
too much for him, since he incontinently bursts forth : 


When you have given thanks 
Unto your dainties fall ; 

Heaven bless my master and my dame, 
Lord bless me and you all, 

With the exception already named, all these effusions are dead. 
They had their day, and a long one, but the sun sets for everything 
at some time or other, and the beer-drinking, beef-eating wait no 
more. Hardly now will the song of the Wassailers be heard in those 
parts of the West of England where, within living memory, it 
seemed to flourish. The gaily-decked bowl, so often filled, so often 
emptied ; the bemuddled yokels who made an old custom an excuse 
for getting drunk, and their roystering song— 


Come butler, now fill us a bowl of the best ; 
I hope that in Heaven your soul it may rest, 
But if you do fill us a bowl of the small, 
Then down goes butler, bow] and all. 


These things, if they exist anywhere, at the present moment, are 


lingering on in remote corners of the land, waiting for extinction, 
like the last of the dodos. 





(To be continued, ) 
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NANA SAHIB. 

The first representation of the new seven-act drama, in verse, of 
M. Jean _Richepin, in which Mdme Sarah Bernhardt plays the 
heroine, Dimma, took place on Thursday evening, December 20th, 
at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, Paris, before a house as full as it 
could possibly be, fancy prices being readily paid even for standin 
room. The plot is by no means so clear as the jaeuihanenshann 
facts ; but the author has saved the audience from the hideous 
tragedy of the well, having contented himself with the massacre on 
the stage. Too much scope is, however, given to over-acting the 
leading parts. When both Mdme Sarah Bernhardt and M. Marais, 
who plays the part of the Nana, avoided falling into that extreme, 
their interpretations were excellent, and were greeted with genuine 
applause. The audience, fortunately, was not in a too critical 
mood, the exciting scenes of the drama absorbing all their attention. 
The success of the piece as a spectacle appears assured in Paris, but 
it would require much toning down before achieving the same result 
with an English audience. 

—lJj— 


WAIFS. 


A new association, the Société des Compositeurs et Auteurs 
Lyriques Belges, with M. Gevaert as chairman, has been founded in 
Brussels. 

Signorina Varesi has become a favourite in Warsaw. 

Bizet’s Jolie Fille de Perth was lately performed at Ghent. 

Gayarre has declined all the offers made him from Madrid. 

After singing with much success in Malaga, Gayarre proceeded to 
Grenada. 

Vicenzo Cornichiaro, the Italian violinist, is making a concert-tour 
in Brazil. 

The French tenor, Prévost, was much applauded in Lucia at 
Bucharest. 

The Teatro Lara will be the first theatre in Madrid lighted by 
electricity. 

The choregraphist Manzotti, has been created Knight of the Legion 
of Honour. 

The Casino, a Café-Chantant in Lyons, was recently sold for 
800,000 francs. 

Edmund Kretschmer is working on his fourth opera, entitled 
Schén Rothtraut. 

Gounod’s Philémon et Baucis is in active preparation at the Italian 
Opera, St Petersburgh. 

Sig. Magrini has been appointed professor of the violoncello in 
the Milan Conservatory. 

The season at the Politeama Rossetti, Trieste, was brought to a 
close with Les Huguenots. 

A series of concerts under the direction of Bottesini commences at 
Nice on the 15th January. 

Bianca Lablanche will sing during the present winter season at 
the Teatro Bellini, Palermo. 

The “‘ Leidertafel,” Riga, lately celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
by a concert of sacred music. 

On the 7th inst., the Musical Union, Gotha, gave a performance of 
J. S. Bach’s Matthdus- Passion. 

Dr. A. S. Pearce will open the grand organ in the new public 
halls, Stirling, on Monday next. 

Blanche Marchesi, daughter of Mdme Marchesi, is engaged to 
Baron Alexander Popper, of Vienna. 

Schumann’s Paradies und Peri was performed at the second con- 
cert of the Musical Union, Paderborn. 

Herr Alexi, baritone, formerly of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 
was recently at the Theatre, Temesvar. 

A new azarzuela, Hl Grito de la Guerra, has been produced, but 
with only limited success, at Bilbao. 

Rheinthaler’s opera, Kéitchen von Heilbronn, will shortly be per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Munich. 

An Italian operatic company, under the management of the tenor 
Aramburo, is performing at Montevideo. 

The tenor De Falco was so successful in Warsaw that the manage- 
ment prolonged his original engagement. 

Benjamin Godard has gone to Antwerp to superintend the pro- 
duction there of his opera Pédre de Zalaméa. 

The first Tschampa-Gallowitsch Ladies’ Austrian Quartet have 
just concluded a tour in the north of Germany. 

The Church Vocal Association, Magdeburgh, recently gave a per- 
formance of Johannes Brahms’ Deutsches Requiem. 

Gaétano Coronaro, professor at the Milan Conservatory, has been 
created Knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 





A successful performance, under the direction of W. Tschirch, 
was lately given of Handel’s Judas Maccabeus at Gera. 

A new opera, Antonius und Cleopatra, music by F. C. Wittgen- 
stein, has been produced at the National Theatre, Gratz. 

Boracchi, it is said, will shortly open the Pergola, Florence, and 
produce Boito’s Mefistofele and Massenet’s Roi de Lahore. 

Report speaks favourably of an instrument, the ‘‘armonipiano,” 
recently introduced to public notice at a concert in Milan. 

In consequence of recent disturbances at the Grand-Théatre, 
Marseilles, the Mayor has ordered the building to be closed. 

Nicola D’Arienzo, professor in the Conservatory of Music, Naples, 
has been created Knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 

Mdlle Cécile Ritter, who has been singing at the Teatro Com- 
munale, Bologna, is engaged at the Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon. 

Caroline Finaly, who has left the Theater an der Wien, Vienna, 
will shortly be married to a Trieste merchant named Pullitzer. 

A young harpist, Emma de Stefani, formerly pupil at the R. 
Istituto Musicale, Florence, has produced a favourable impression 
at Parma. 

Salvayre’s Richard ITT. has been produced at the Italian Opera, 
St Petersburgh. The composer and principal artists were recalled 
after each act. 

Max Bruch’s Odysseus was chosen for the first concert this 
winter of the new Vocal Union, Stuttgart, under the direction of 
Krug-Waldsee. 

Nicold Coccon, Chapelmaster-in-chief at St Mark’s, Venice, 
recently elected honorary member of the St Cecilia Academy, Rome, 
is busy on a new oratorio entitled Saul. 

Roya AcapEeMy OF Music.—The Balfe Scholarship was awarded 
to Cnarles S. Macpherson, on Saturday, at the Royal Academy of 
Music ; the Hine Gift to Albert H. Fox ; the Bonamy Dobree Prize 
of ten guineas to W. H. Hann ; and an extra prize of three guineas 
to W. Burton. 

Norwicu CATHEDRAL.—The great tower of Norwich Cathedral is 
in a state which is causing anxiety to its guardians. The wall of 
the tower near the top is weakened by the introduction of a passage 
and open arcade, and the weight of the spire above is causing settle- 
ments in that part. It is to be hoped that warning will be taken 
from the fate of Peterborough, and that the mischief will be stopped 
now before it increases so as to be beyond cure. 

Mr AND Mrs GERMAN REED’s ENTERTAINMENT.—On Saturday 
last a further change was made in this popular entertainment by the 
introduction of a new musical sketch by Mr Corney Grain, entitled 
Master Tommy’s School. In this whimsical little piece some of the 
characteristics of schoolboy life at the present day were most 
humorously described, and the jokes and songs were thoroughly 
appreciated by a crowded audience, which was evidently in great 
part composed of young folks just come home for the Christmas 
holidays. Anaccount of the troubles and the worry which invariably 
ensue ‘‘when my boy Tommy comes home” caused much merriment, 
as did also a comic narrative of the adventures and mishaps of ‘‘The 
Milksop Boy.” ‘The prevailing rage for theatrical performances at 
our public schools was playfully touched upon and illustrated by a 
comic ditty descriptive of a Greek play. By Master Tommy’s School 
Mr Corney Grain has scored another decided success. The new 
‘* musical sketch ” forms an agreeable interlude between the more 
elaborate dramatic story called A Moss Rose Rent and the concluding 
part of the entertainment, called A Water Cure.— Times. 

Mr Furnivall, Secretary of the New Shakspere Society, is a gentle- 
man who shows his genius by writing “‘ forewords ” when he means 
“preface,” and by other equally undeniable methods. No one who 
saw a representation of Hamlet at St George’s Hall some time ago, 
under Mr Furnivall’s direction, will doubt his capacity to judge bur- 
lesque ; and Mr Furnivall says that he liked Arie/—as, indeed, for 
the matter of that, he well may have done, for Messrs Hollingshead, 
Burnand and Company well know how to keep the sacred lamp 
alight by this time; and there must always be some good things in 
a piece by the author of Blue Beard. He also says, in the course of 
a short letter to Mr Hollingshead, which the manager of the Gaiety 
published, that he is a great admirer of Mr Gladstone ; but that is 
by the way. What I want to know with regard to this letter is how 
a person of Mr Furnivall’s mental calibre comes to know so pre- 
cisely what would have been Shakspere’s verdict on things? Mr 
Furnivall does not think that Shakspere could have done anything 
else than enjoy Ariel; growing more confident, he is sure that 
Shakspere would have admired Mr Elton, and positive that the last 
act ‘‘ would have made Shakspere roar.” Mr Furnivall’s intimate 
knowledge of the working of Shakspere’s brain is very interesting. 
If Shakspere were given to roaring, it is lucky for Mr Furnivall that 
the bard did not see the St George’s Hall Hamlet. The Numean 
lion’s roar would have been as the voice of the sucking dove in com- 
parison.—RaAPIER. 
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A New Ciarinet.—M. Eugene Albert, of Brussels, has invented, 
and Mr Arthur Chappell will shortly introduce into this country, a 
new clarinet, called ‘‘the indestructible,” not without reason, for 
instead of wood the tube is made of metal—silver, German silver, or 
brass drawn ona polished steel mandral—covered with vulcanite, 
which is little affected by changes of temperature, and is said to be 
capable of standing 170 deg. of heat without injury to the instru- 
ment, Having recently witnessed a performance by Mr Lazarus 
upon the new instrument, we can state that in the hands of that 
admirable player its tone is all that can be desired. The metallic 
quality is much less perceptible than might be expected, and the 
slight loss of softness is made up for by an increase of carrying 
power, which will make the new clarinet especially valuable for 
military and other bands playing frequently in the open air. A very 
important improvement is the tuning slide applied to the ‘‘inde- 
structible” clarinet. The only way of flattening the pitch of an 
ordinary clarinet is to pull out the tube a little at the joint, by 
means of which a certain portion of the air is liable to escape through 
the aperture, the strength as well as the pitch of the tone being thus 
materially impaired. The tuning slide, on the other hand, does not 
affect the tube itself at all, and can be adjusted by the simplest 
manipulation. An invention which, if generally adopted, would 
remove the clarinet from the class of ‘‘ wood wind” instruments, of 
which at present it is the most important member, well deserves the 
serious attention of musicians.—7'imes. 





THE NEW YEAR. 

| Hail, in thy virgin sweetness, bright New Year ! 
Now let a fairer page of life begin. 

Let the giad springtide of the soul appear; 
And let the past be buried, with its sin ! 


Angels are bending o’er our fallen earth, 
At this glad season, with the gifts of Heaven. 
From God’s rich bounty, things of highest worth, 
As New Year’s offerings, unto men are given. 


Let each one hold them fast ; and at the close, 
When this New Year shall old itself become, | 
May holy deeds, like fragrance of the rose, 
Still shed their sweetness over heart and home! 








Copyright. Saran ANN Stowe. 





Tue Satzuncen Krrcuencuor.—This celebrated church choir 
lost, a week ago, its founder and director, Herr Bernhard Miiller, 
who died suddenly after a very successful concert given at the 
Palace of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. Born in 1824, at Sonneberg, 
a most picturesquely situated town in South Thuringia, famous for 
its very large export of toys and its historically renowned ‘‘ Luther 
House,” Herr B. Miiller became cantor at Salzungen in 1850, where 
he established a choir of men and boys, that, on account of its good 
and refined singing, soon drew the attention of the art-loving Duke 
George of Saxe-Meiningen, who took the choir under his special pro- 
tection, and no less so its director, to whom His Highness gave the 
means to study the different church choirs in Germany, and even 
the famous one in the Sixtine Chapel at Rome. Since 1860 the 
Salzungen choir have given concerts at the churches of vasious towns 
in Thuringia and Franconia (even in the Dom of Catholic Bamberg), 
to the great admiration of all; and it is due to this choir and Herr 
Miiler that in Saxony similar choirs have been established, whereby 
the musical service of the Protestant Church has been greatly im- 
proved, the ‘‘a capella” singing being of peculiar charm.—M. M. 


COPENHAGEN (Correspondence).—The Tivoli Theater, the property 
of a joint-stock company, is probably the only enterprise of the kind 
which pays its shareholders 21} per cent. The receipts during the 
past theatrical year amounted to 414,585 crowns, while the expen- 
diture was 335,973. The surplus of 78,612 crowns enabled a dividend 
of 21 crowns odd to be paid on each share of 100 crowns. The Society 
have a reserve fund of 210,946 crowns. —Beethoven’s ninth Symphony 
was admirably performed, under the direction of N. W. Gade, at 
the first concert this season of the Musical Union. The other pieces 
were Mendelssohn’s overture to Athalie, and Scene 1., Act IL., of 
Faust, with Schumann’s music. The entire programme was so 


successful that, after being performed once, it had to be repeated the 
next evening to satisfy all the 3,000 members belonging to the 
Society.—Mdme Raab, pianist, and Marcello Rossi, a young violinist, 
both from Vienna, have been giving concerts here with gratifying 
results.—Anton Rubinstein is expected early in the new year, having 
promised Herr Hennings, the music-publisher, whom he met in 
Hamburgh, that he would come. 





NEW DUETS 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 


Composfs rt Depirs A MISS LILIAN 


PAR 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


Book 1. | Book 2. 
No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. | No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG 


2. ROMANCE. NARDE. 


3. ADIEU A CARTHA- 5, REPOS DU SOIR. 
MARTHA. 6. A L’ESPAGNOLE. 








COLLIER, 


Book 3. 


No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9, GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 
effective.” —Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. | UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 


SCHERZETTINO.4s. FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 


TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs| Fantasia on Favourite Airs. 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s, 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
Anp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FOUR NEW PIECES. 











THE BOHEMIAN GIRL - 4 0 


BRILLIANT FANTASIA ON BALFE’S OPERA. 


LA REUNION DES FEES - 4 O 


SCENE DE BALLET. 


PUR ET SIMPLE .- - - 4 0 


MELODIE. 


SONGE DE BONHEUR - - 4 Q 


CAPRICE A LA VALSE. 








LONDON : 


EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER S8Q., W. 
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RICORDI'S CHEAP EDITIONS. 





COMPLETE OPERAS, Arranged for Pianoforte Solo. 
ONE SHITLDIN cs. 


Elegant Volumes, with Portrait, and Biographical and Critical Sketch of the Author. 


New and Special Edition for 


the United Kingdom, the British Colonies, and the United States of America. 


The best, cheapest, and most complete in the world. 


NET. 
s. d 
AUBER ... Fra Diavolo is 
a ... Muta di Portici.. 
BEETHOVEN _...... Fidelio : 
BELLINI .-» Beatrice di Tenda : 
< .. Capuleti e Montecchi ... 
os .. Norma . 
» .. Puritani ... 
= ... Sonnambula ore 
CIMAROSA .. Giannina e Bernardone 
af ..- Matrimonio Segreto 
DONIZETTI . Anna Bolena 


.- Don Pasquale 

.. Elisir d’Amore . 
... Favorita ... ae 
... Figlia del Reggimento . 
... Gemma di Vergy 

.. Linda di Chamounix ; 
... Lucia di Lammermoor ... 
ne ... Lucrezia Borgia. 
. Maria di R ohan .. 


nooqooocoooocoeceoce@ceocoooso: 


GLUCK ... Orfeo ed Euridice 
MERCADANTE ... Giuramento 
MEYERBEER ..... Profeta 


ee bmn 
~~, 


i . Roberto il Diav olo 


NoricE TO THE TRADE.—In the Press: 
containing Fifty-two Operas, from 2s. 6d. net. 





Edited by TITO PAGLIARDINI. 


NET. 


n 
a 
~ 


eoocececeoce\ce|ce|cocaooococe: 


. Ugonotti... 
... Don Giovanni 

. Saffo a 

’ Barbiére di Siv iglia 
... Cenerentola 
.. Conte Ory 
... Gazza Ladra 
.. Guglielmo Tell ... 
... Mose Ses 
.. Otello 
... Semiramide 

. Vestale.. 

. Aroldo a 
-»» Ballo in Maschera 
... Due Foscari 

. Ernani 
... Lombardi 
... Luisa Miller 
... Macbeth ... 

... Nabucco ... 

.. Rigoletto... 

.. Traviata ... 

... Trovatore Sie 

. Der Freischiitz ... 


MEYERBEER 
MOZART 
PACINI 
ROSSINI 


” 


SPONTINI 
VERDI 


ll cael ell ell el eel el el el el 


WEBER 


the new RIC JRDI’'S CHEAP EDITION for VOICE and PIANOFORTE, 





SACRED MUSIC. 


BASILY (F.).  Miserere. For four voices 
ZINGARELLI (N ). Miserere. For four voices 
PERGOLESI (G. B.). Stabat Mater. 
CHERUBINI (L.) Ave Maria. 
DURANTE (F.). Christe Eleison. 
. (Bares (G.) Preghiera della Sera. 
PALESTRINA (G. P. L. da).  Crucifixus. 
5. MERCADANTE (S.). Messa. 
6. CHERUBINI (L.). | Messa da Requiem in D minor. 
» 7 PALESTRINA (G. P. L. da). 
» Sand 9 MOZART (W. A.). 


f 


For four voices 


Requiem. 


For two voices 


Messa di Papa Marcello. 
For four voices, 


For Soprano and Tenor 
For four voices ... 


For four voices 
For two Tenors and Bass .. 


net 1 0 

n 2 8 

ae Ses. 

” 2 0 

r Se ie gol @ 

For three voices—two Tenors and Bass i eo 
For five voices se4 eed ys : : 


(Two vols, in one) 





RICORDI’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


GIOCONDA. Opera by A. Poncurett1. Performed with un- 
precedented success at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Vocal score, with English and Italian words, net, 8s. ; bound, 
10s.; Pianoforte Solo, 4s., bound 6s. In the same edition, 
Verdi’s Aida and Boito’s Mejistofele. 

DANCE OF THE HOURS. Ballet from Gioconda. Played 


with enormous success at the Crystal Palace, at the Promenade 


Concerts, Covent Garden, and by nearly all the orchestras of | 


the Kingdom. Piano solo, net, 3s. ; pianoforte duet, net, 33. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS MORN: a Musical Narrative. By Bure- 
MEIN. Words by H. Hersee. With Chorus ad libitum. Two 
Songs and two Pianoforte pieces. A Volume splendidly illus- 
trated, net, 3s. 


| 
| 
| 


LE ROMAN DE PIERROT ET DE PIERRETTE. A 
Suite of four Pianoforte Duets, charmingly illustrated, net, 5s. 


_ LE LIVRE DES SERENADES (The Book of Serenades). 


15 Characteristic Pieces for Pianoforte. Duet by J. BuRGMEIN. 
and dedicated to Franz Liszt. Splendidly illustrated, net, 7s. ; 
bound, 9s, 
RICORDI’S DANCE MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS :— 
La Valse des Parisiennes. Waltz by J. Burgmein. 
La Reine des Valses. Waltz by J. Burgmein. 
Tramway Galop (with Bells accompaniment), by J. Burgmein. 
Babau. Galop Surprise by J. Burgmein. 
Amore. Waltz on Tosti’s Melodies by Stanton Jones. 
Each post free 2s. net, 





Extract Lists and Catalogues of Vocal and Instrumental Music of every description, including Operas, Illustrated Present Books and 


Albums, Methods, 


Theoretical Works, cc. 


, MAY BE HAD POST-FREE. - 





RICORDI'S GRAND CATALOGUE, containing 50,000 publications, nett, 5s. 





TITO DI GIO. RICORDI, 265, Regent Street, London, W. 
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